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Words, w * in Spelling, Analysi ng, Definiig, Synonyms, and the 
Use of Word Swinton, Professer of the English Language n the Univer 
sity of. Calif : yndensed History of the United States 

Among Words,”’ & 12 8 pages. Price 40 cents 

WORD-BOOK Or SPELLING: Oraland Written. De signed to attain 
practical results in the acquisition of the ordinary English vocabul and to serve as ap 
introduction to word analysis. By Prof Witt1am Swinton, Prof. of the English Lan- 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
(Continued from the January number ) 


The marriage of the lovers introduces us to the grand 
mediator of the play, Friar Lawrence. We are ushered 
into his presence in the quiet of early morn; the holy 
man of contemplation is shown in all the surroundings, 
the very atmosphere breathes serenity and repose. His 
reflection leads him -to consider the contradictions of 
nature and of mind; he notes that excess calls forth 
strife, virtue itself being strained turns to its opposite. 
Here is given the germ of his character; he recognizes 
the source of all conflict, and seeks the means of its 
reconciliation. He naturally employs the religious form 
of expressing this contradiction : grace on the one hand, 
rude will on the other. He has himself subordinated 
all the passions of the soul, his order indicates his ex- 


clusion from secular struggles, he stands in striking 
6 
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contrast to the passion-tossed world around him. In 
southern climates, where the blood is hot, it is the main 
duty of the confessor to assuage the harassing emotions 
of the individual who can not contro] them himself, and 
hence must have them controlled from without. The 
Friar is the mediator of the whole community, the very 
intensity of their passions demands one who is without 
passion to direct, advise, and soothe. Romeo, we see, 
has been a frequent visitor; the Friar was his confidant 
when no one else was, and has already often calmed his ex- 
cited feelings concerning Rosaline. Such is the beautiful 
character of the Friar, standing in the midst of this tem- 
pest of passion, controlling, directing, pacifying it, for 
both love and hate seem equally ungovernable and de- 
structive without his reconciling presence. He is repre- 
sented as a profound observer of the natural properties 
of objects, hence he can provide a drug of such wonder- 
ful potency for Juliet. But his chief mental principle 
is the shunning of all extremes ; and just here lies the 
basis of his deceptions, of the pious frauds which he 
practices. A rigid moralist he is not, and can not be, 
in consistency with his principle : 
Virtue itself turns to vice, being misapplied. 

As mediator he has to smooth over difficulties, and 
harmonize collisions; he can not be hampered by moral 
punctilios at every step. He brushes them away, but 
still he is true to the highest end and subordinates to it 
every minor scruple. It is to be noticed that all of 
Shakespeare’s mediatorial characters have quite the same 
traits ; they falsify and deceive, without the least hesi- 
tation, in order to accomplish their grand mediation. 
The Friar unites Romeo and Juliet in marriage, for this 
is the only solution; separation means death; religion 
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adds its sanction to love, to the right of subjectivity, 
even against the consent of the parents; and the new 
family unites within itself both the Capulets and the 
Montagues, whose ancient hatred must henceforth van- 
ish in their descendants. Such a consummation is as- 
suredly a great religious object. 

It is now time to go back and bring up to this 
point the counter-movement to the marriage, resulting 
from the wooing of Paris. He is the competitor of Ro- 
meo for the hand of Juliet, but he rests his suit not on 
the love of the daughter but on the consent of the pa- 
rent, and herein proceeds according to the received so- 
cial formality. Just the opposite is Romeo who entirely 
disregards formality, but acts from love. Hence arises 
the conflict. Both parents of Juliet favor Paris, but the 
father at first declares distinctly that the consent of the 
daughter must be obtained. Afterwards he abandons 
this principle and tries to force the marriage with Paris, 
an act which brings on all the tragic consequences of the 
drama. The strength of each suitor was shown at the 
masquerade; love proved to be more powerful than 
form, hence Paris had his chosen one carried off from 
under his very eyes. This excellent young man, upon 
mwho certainly the Poet nowhere casts any reproach, 
has been often misjudged by critics. He is not a vil- 
lain, not a fortune-hunter, unworthy of Juliet; the only 
drawback is, he does not possess her heart. On the 
contrary, he is a truly ethical character; his manner of 
courtship was certainly the established custom of the 
time. His conduct and final death at the tomb of Juliet 
show that he was influenced by love; he was not, there- 
fore, seeking marriage from interest. The pith of his 
contrast with Romeo is that he is a worthy man, but 
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that he has notand can not have Juliet’s affection, which 
fact, however, is nowhere made known to him in the 
play. His love is unrequited like the first love of Ro- 
meo, hence can not form a rational basis for marriage. 
Such is the collision of the right of choice, against the 
will of the parent. Paris is, therefore, a true tragic char- 
acter, who has an end justifiable in itself, which, however, 
collides with a higher justifiable end, and he perishes in 
the conflict. For the intensity of Romeo is such that 
he slays the man who stands in the way of his union, as 
well as slays himself when union is impossible. 

Such is, in outline, the first general division of the play, 
terminating in the marriage of Romeo and Juliet. We 
are now prepared for the second part; namely, the sep- 
aration of the happy pair, ending in their death. This 
has already had its external cause given in the First Act, 
though the fundamental motive lies in the hate of the 
two families. Tybalt seems to have regarded the pres- 
ence of a Montague at the masquerade, as an audacious 
affront to his house. He, therefore, seeks a quarrel 
with Romeo; but for the latter, all the enmity against 
the Capulets has vanished in his union with Juliet. Ro- 
meo quietly endures the insult of Tybalt, but his friend 
Mercutio takes up the quarrel. A conflict ensues in 
which Mercutio is slain. The passionate reaction now 
comes over Romeo, the old enmity breaks out, he 
slays Tybalt. Again the hate of the two families has 
disturbed public order. The State appears in the per- 
son of the Prince and decrees the immediate banish- 
ment of Romeo, who has so deeply violated the prin- 
ciple of authority. 

This Mercutio, who has become the instrument of 
the banishment of his friend, and fallen a sacrifice to his 
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own interference, is a character in every way noteworthy. 
He is the mocker who has not earnestness sufficient for 
a real passion or a deep conviction. His chief mental 
trait is humor coupled with a light, airy fancy. The 
Poet has portrayed him in a series of situations, all quite 
different, vet all manifesting the same fundamental char- 
acteristic. First is his somewhat lengthy description of 
Queen Mab and her functions, wherein he makes fun of 
the fairy mythology, and wherein, at the same time, he 
manifests the most beautiful fancy. ere he makes the 
ideal world his sport, yet in amostideal manner. Hu- 
mor and fancy were never so harmoniously blended. 
Next he takes up the real world around him, and treats 
it in a similar manner; he mocks in the most lively 
way the formality and affectation of the time, in parti- 
cular, the formal training and fencing of Tybalt. But 
above all, he is the mocker of love, and its manifesta- 
tions in Romeo are the subject of infinite merriment. 
Such is the contrast—for the one, love has a tragic depth ; 
for the other, a comic lightness. His fancy also finds 
expression in puns and conceits, he always sees the ridi- 
culous side ; he rallies Romeo, for instance, by not very 
delicate inuendoes when the old nurse appears bearing 
a message from Juliet. Thus the world dissolves in his 
humor, he assails everything with it; all his surround- 
ings furnish only food for his sport. But there is noth- 
ing cynical or bitter in his character ; it isa laugh, light, 
airy, mercurial like his name. What causes such a man 
to fight? His volatile nature is brought into trying 
circumstances that require at least strong self-command, 
which he does not possess; it must fly off, for it has 
no controlling centre within itself. He thinks that Ro- 
meo has been insulted and has basely submitted; puff, 
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he is up and off. This, added to an evident dislike of 
Tybalt, seems to be the motive of the fight. Though 
the relative of the Prince, he is the friend of Romeo, 
and takes sides with the house of Montague. As an 
offset to him, Paris, another relative of the Prince, 
allies himself to the Capulets and perishes. The last 
words of Mercutio are full of repentance, though he can 
not refrain from the jest and pun, with his dying breath. 
The logical justification of his fate is not very apparent, 
but it probably lies in the fact that he, though an out- 
sider, is the first man to stir up afresh the enmity of the 
two houses, after it had been healed or ultimately must 
have been healed by the marriage of Romeo, as well as 
by the conciliatory conduct of the latter. The hate 
breaks forth anew, Mercutio is the first victim; it is 
his own act which calls forth his death. His mistake he 
sees and his final curse is upon ‘‘ your houses.”’ 
Banishment is decreed, the unity of love must be 
violently torn asunder. The conduct and feelings of 
the lovers which are now manifested are in the most 
perfect consonance with their principle. Both think of 
death ; loss of existence is preferable to the loss of union, 
sO great is its intensity. They are brought forward in 
different scenes, but their pathos is quite the same, the 
tragic motive is again manifest, permanent separation 
means destruction. In the breast of Juliet, however, 
there is a double conflict. Her dearest relative has been 
slain by her husband, and now that husband must leave 
her. Not dissimilar is the situation of Ophelia. Juliet, 
in the beginning, thinks of the death of her cousin Ty- 
balt; her family thus comes up first in her mind, and 
she curses Romeo. But soon the deeper principle mani- 
fests itself; that which rends her heart is the separation, 
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and she says directly that she would rather endure the 
destruction of her whole family, Tybalt, father and 
mother, than the banishment of her husband. Just as 
great is the desperation of Romeo. Again he must be- 
take himself to the Friar, who will comfort him with 
‘“‘adversity’s sweet milk—philosophy,” and will soothe 
his agitated soul, the true function of the religious me- 
diator. The good monk adopts the only solution pos- 
sible: the separation must not be permanent, Romeo 
can only be buoyed up with hope of a speedy return. 
This hope is furnished to him by the Friar, he is now 
prepared to endure the parting from Juliet, which ac- 
cordingly takes place, and the separation is accom- 
plished. 

Let us now go back again and consider the thread 
which collides with this union, namely, the suit of 
Paris supported by the consent of the parents. In the 
absence of Romeo this thread becomes the sole element 
of the drami, and Juliet has to support the struggle 
alone. Her fidelity is to be tried to the utmost, afflic- 
tions will be laid upon her, increasing in intensity till 
death. But she will never, for a moment, flinch in her 
devotion. The father, who previously asserted for his 
daughter the right of love, now changes his basis and 
commands Juliet to marry Paris. This change lies in 
his impulsive, volatile nature, as far as the Poet has 
given to it any motive; he suddenly makes a “‘ desper- 
ate tender” of his daughter’s love without having con- 
sulted her choice. It is one of the turning-points of 
the drama, this abrupt reversal of his former opinion. 
Juliet is continually weeping; her father thinks her 
mourning is for her relative Tybalt, while it is really 
on account of the absence of Romeo. She thus seems 
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to have a share in her own misfortune by not informing 
her parent of her love; but then any declaration of the 
sort would have been equally fatal. It is the tragic di- 
lemma, either way leads to death. Paris is pressing his 
suit, both the father and the mother of Juliet favor 
him; she resists, the result is that she is berated by her 
parents and threatened with expulsion from home and 
with disinheritance. Here is the next affliction after the 
banishment of Romeo. The conflict between the right 
of love and the will of the parent is manifested in all its 
intensity, but she can not yield. She resorts for com- 
fort to the nurse, who knows of her love and from 
whom she expects sympathy. But this last source too, 
is cut off; the old woman advises her to submit, and 
cites every consideration but the right one, namely 
love, which is the sole possible motive with Juliet. 
Thereupon, she is done with the nurse; their friendly 
relation henceforth ceases, and the nurse disappears from 
every essential mediation of the play. 

The nurse is also one of the important instrumentali- 
ties of the drama; her function is partly mediatorial, 
though in a far less degree than that of the Friar. Her 
portrait is taken from nature direct, nothing can be 
more real and life-like. She almost supplies in care and 
affection the place of a mother; she is the friend and 
confidant of Juliet, while Lady Capulet appears in the 
distance, a stranger to the nursery, and the supporter of 
the marriage with Paris. The maternal feeling in her 
bosom does not seem very strong. The nurse, on the 
contrary, supports, for a time at least, the love of Juliet 
against her family. She is, however, of low birth, vul- 
gar in language and coarse in character, hence is ready 
for the sway of interest. The ideal devotion of Juliet 
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she can in no sense appreciate, it lies far beyond her 
horizon, and so she advises its abandonment. The real- 
istic fullness and limited range of her characterization 
gives the clearest picture in the play; her garrulity, her 
habit of citing old memories in which she dwells, her 
sudden changes of thought, her trickery and teasing, 
are all united into the most vivid individuality. 

As soon as the nurse gives this advice to abandon 
Romeo her mediatorial function ceases; the case is out 
of her reach, the Friar alone can understand and solve 
the difficulty. Accordingly Juliet betakes herself to 
his cell; at once she finds both sympathy and aid, for 
it is the character of the Friar to give complete validity 
to love. He is ready with a plan: she must drink off 
a liquor which produces the semblance of death, and be 
buried in the vault of her family, whither he and Ro- 
meo will come to her rescue. This means appears far- 
fetched and without adequate motive. Why could she 
not have gone directly to his cell and secreted herself, 
or have slipped off and hurried to Romeo at Mantua? 
Yet the design of the Poetis manifest. Since he is por- 
traying love in its highest intensity, he makes it endure 
every gradation of trial and finally death itself. The 
most terrible thing to the human imagination is proba- 
bly the idea of being buried alive, and shut in a vault 
with dead bodies. But she, a tender girl, resolves to 
undergo what would make the heart of the most cour- 
ageous man blench. It is the affliction next to death, 
yet love gives her the daring to endure Read her so- 
liloquy as she drinks of the contents of the vial. There 
she recounts the possibilities, imagination starts up the 
direst phantasms, madness stares her in the face, still 
she will drink. This occurrence, therefore, is in perfect 
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harmony with the spirit of the play ; before death Juliet 
is brought to the tomb alive. It is one of the series of 
trials, increasing in pain and horror, in whose fire her 
love must be tested. 

But just here are incidents portrayed which we cannot 
help attributing to the youthfulness of the author. What 
necessity of exhibiting the sorrow of the parents over 
their supposed dead child, which must be a false pathos 
to the audience? Friar Lawrence again appears in his 
true role of mediator and consoler, but his dissimulation 
now seriously impairs his high ethical character. Both 
the weeping of the parents and the deception of the 
Friar could have been here omitted without injury to 
the action, and to the decided advantage of thought 
and logical consistency. In fact this is the main defect 
of the entire drama: it hasa certain natural fullness 
which makes it often vivid, but obscures its unity as a 
whole. It lacks the more rigid adherence to a central 
thought found in the later works of the Poet. 

The conflict of Juliet with the will of her parents is 
thus solved by the plan of the Friar, who protects her 
against her family as he protected Romeo against the au- 
thority of the State. Nothing now seems in the way of 
the speedy reunion of the separated lovers. Romeo is 
still in exile, filled with longings and anticipations of 
the time when he will be restored to his Juliet. His 
thoughts by day and his dreams by night have no other 
employment. Suddenly the terrible news arrives, Juliet 
is dead. His love is at once all ablaze, he will still be 
united with her, though in death. He resolves to set out 
immediately for home. But herein he disobeys the 
Friar, and acts without the latter’s knowledge. Thus 
the Friar’s plan is interfered with and destroyed. Romeo 
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proceeds upon mistaken information and the good 
monk fails in his mediation. The lover hastens to the 
tomb there to lie in death with Juliet, but he meets 
Paris. The latter attempts to interfere with his resolu- 
tion, and to stand in the way of his union with Juliet. 
Paris is slain, for such is the intensity of this love that 
it destroys every obstacle in its way, and destroys itself 
when it cannot be realized. Thus Romeo kills himself 
too, in preference to living without this union. Juliet 
wakes, sees her lover at her side dead, she also cannot 
live apart from their union in the Family. They are 
thus alike in devotion, but it is manifest that Juliet is 
the truer and loftier character. Her sacrifice belongs to 
her sex, is its profoundest ethical principle. But Romeo 
does not rise above this same character. He is too 
much like a woman, his pathos is too feminine. A man 
must find some higher ethical principle for which he 
sacrifices existence; for example, the State. On this 
account Romeo can never be as great a favorite as Juliet, 
he falls below the true type of manhood. 

Again authority has been assailed, blood has been 
spilled in another fray, the Prince, as the representa- 
tive of the State, appears the third and last time. There 
is, however, no one to punish. The play must explain 
itself. The Friar together with the page of Paris and 
the servant of Romeo unfold the causes of the unto- 
ward calamity. This is not an unnecessary appendage, 
for Shakespeare always makes in the end, the play clear 
to its own actors, thus only is it complete in itself. The 
Friar, after telling all his plans of mediation, offers to 
die, but of course that man cannot perish who chiefly 
sought to ward off the tragic consequences of the fatal 
love. 
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Thus we see that the logical result of this feud has 
been the annihilation of the family. Each house willed 
the destruction of the other, and therein the destruction 
of itself. For their conduct must return upon themselves, 
and the drama only portrays the manner of that return. 
Both families lose their children, their heirs, and in 
their loss must pass away forever. The Prince, too, 
suffers along with them for ‘‘ winking at the discords,” 
and he declares in the plainest terms the great law of 
retribution, by which all are punished. 

We have now reached the termination of the second 
division or movement of the play, namely, the union 
of thelovers in death. Their last and greatest trial has 
been passed, both have remained trueto love. Their tie 
was so strong, their oneness so complete, that they could 
not really exist as separate individuals. The grand object 
of the play has been frequently stated: it is to portray 
a love so intense that separation must cause death. But 
such a result is contrary to the common experience of 
mankind, and hence the Poet seeks every possible 
means for manifesting the inteasity of the passion. That 
it lay in the character of Romeo never to recover his in- 
dividuality after it was once surrendered to his affection, 
is shown in the first division of the play; the taking 
away of the loved object is literally the taking away of 
himself, so complete is his sacrifice. Juliet’s passion 
is motived, both in kind and in degree, by that of 
Romeo, her devotion must be as great as his. The 
second division of the tragedy portrays the separation 
of the pair, at first supposed to be only temporary; but 
the moment Romeo, and afterwards Juliet, become pos- 
sessed of the notion that the separation will be eternal, 
self-destruction is the logical necessity of their charac- 
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ters. It is indeed the tragedy of love, this coloring of 
intensity it keeps throughout amid all its vagaries and 
excrescences. This is in fact the deep underlying unity 
of the work whose power every one must feel. The 
guilt of the unhappy pair must be placed here also, if 
we can predicate guilt of them. The emotional nature 
of man must be controlled and subordinated to the ra- 
tional principle and under no circumstances can it have 
the right to utter'y absorb and destroy individual ex- 
istence. 

The third division is the reconciliation of the two 
hostile houses. The Prince insists upon it, the public 
order of the city has been violated; he has also lost 
two of his kinsmen in the feud, he too, has been pun- 
ished in his family. This part of the action is exceed- 
ingly short, but it must rank as coordinate with the 
other two divisions, if it is to have any place in the 
play at all. Thus the tragic intention of the whole 
drama seems fora moment to vanish in the repentance 
and reconciliation of the Montagues and Capulets. 

I am not unaware of the ingenious defence which has 
been frequently set up concerning the necessity of this 
termination. But sucha defense proves too much, it 
must by implication, censure Shakespeare's greater and 
more mature tragedies in which this reconciliation does 
not take place. But the view has several other difficul- 
ties which must always excite a great deal of doubt 
concerning the propriety of such aconclusion. If the 
play bea tragedy, it would naturally seem to terminate 
with the death of the lovers or with the explanation of 
the Friar. But as it now stands there is a mediation of 
the hate of the two houses. The question then arises, 
was the fate of Romeo and Juliet only the means or the 
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end of the action? To make it only the means would 
appear to destroy the whole purport of the play, which 
was, as above shown, to give an adequate motive for 
the death of the lovers. It must be confessed that there 
is a species of dualism which is not overcome by the 
present solution. 

There is another important consideration which should 
not be omitted. Repentance ought to bring witn it some 
fruition, some escape from the consequences of guilt. It 
is hard, indeed it is a contradiction, for the individual 
to repent, and then to be as bad off as he was before. 
The parents have lost their children, repentance can now 
do little good, at least, it cannot save their families, 
which was the question at issue. Shakespeare has fre- 
quently employed repentance, it is, in fact, the great 
mediating principle in that class ot his plays which may be 
called Special Dramas, as distinguished from Tragedies 
and Comedies. But repentance implies restoration, it 
rescues those who yield to its influence, from the tragic 
consequences of their deeds. The present play, however, 
exhibits an intermediate stage, a sort of transition from 
pure tragedy to the special drama, owing, perhaps, to 
the youthfulness of the author, who had not yet strictly 
determined the different provinces of his art. 


D. J. Sniper. 
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TANTALUS., 


The truth is so; Apollo was my friend, 
And I held high acquaintance with the gods, 

And sat with them at table inthe days 

When youth and cheerful springtime ruled my life. 
I saw the mighty Thunderer on his throne, 

And fickle Juno laughing at his side ; 

I saw the lightning of his sudden smile 

Fill the far spaces of the Heavens with light, 

And from the vantage of my topmost outlook, 

I saw its radiance trembling to its fall, 

Saw its swift flash across the universe, 

And knew that in the realms of all the worlds, 
New apprehensions changed the face of time. 

But chief Apollo was my friend as dear 

To me as mother to her clinging child ; 

For from the fountains of his gracious power 

I drank large draughts of inspiration, felt 

That in the embrace of his transcendent love 

My being blossomed to its utmost height. 

I saw him pass Aurora’s golden gates, 

And flood with sunshine the yet slumbering world ; 
I saw his car speed through the spiritual realms, 
And rise a sun upon the souls of men, 

Or beings likest men in all the worlds. 

But why recall those vanished joys of youth? 
Here in the deeps of Hell I sit and mourn. 

Yet I will tell you how it came I fell. 

One day the Thunderer, gazing straight at me, 

In tones of soft compassion said, ‘ Ah child, 

Too soon thou venturest on celestial plains, 

Tvo little canst thou mould thy budding life 

In harmony with the universal laws.” 

He spoke, and on Apollo’s cheek there fell 

A tear, and Heaven grew dark with misery. 

Men tell a vain and foolish tale of me, 
That I revealed the secrets of the gods. 
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Ab, not with revelation are the gods 
At strife, all noble work is revelation, 

Inspired of God; but they endure no moment 
The impotent efforts of half-witted men, 

Of souls who labor in a partial way, 

And mar their work with thoughtless zeal, or toil 
To give expression to a lofty dream 

In ignorance of the tools they needs must use. 
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Two worlds a man must make his home in; foremost 
The world of thought, and then by consequence 
The world of sense, where principles grow fact, 
And the idea finds expression fit. 

Therefore I fell; I drank the nectar, fed 

The ambrosis, heard the words of all the gods, 
But from the bliss of my abstract ideal 

Could not descend, and hear the talk of men, 
Nor understand the laws of shop and mart, 

Nor join the pleasures of the laboring earth. 
Therefore I fell, and hence my punishment: 
Within the sea of lofty thoughts I sit 

But of them I can gain nor food nor drink, 
And over me there hangs the shuddering doom. 
And am I hopeless or despairing? Nay, 

I know the unfathomable love of God, 

I know his ways are past our finding out, 

I know that in his providential care 

No woe shall stand unbalanced of its joy. 
Already through the gloom of yonder sky, 
This moonless night that girds me thick about, 
I catch faint gleams of glad returning light ; 
Already yonder eastern sky empurpling 
Quivers as if soft-touched by dawn, and soon 

1 know Apollo’s golden fire will burn 

On yonder cloud-rack, and upon my soul 

Will rise the morning of eternal day. 


Lewis J. BLooxk. 
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THE THEATRE IN BLACKFRIARS. 


To understand properly the origin of the Blackfriars 
as indeed of its contemporaries the Theatre in Shore- 
ditch and the Curtain, it is important to recall both the 
Puritan governmental influence of London in the Six- 
teenth Century, and the somewhat peculiar reactionary 
license of large classes of citizens. The last quarter 
of the Century had brought about an almost entire sep- 
aration from theology of a drama ‘which had much 
earlier been divorced from religion ; but had scenic rep- 
resentation retained in perfection its medieval character, 
it would none the less have proved discordant to the 
prejudices of the municipality. The drama had been 
the powerful instrument of a most powerful chureh, 
and when no longer a recognized agent in the dissem- 
ination of her dogmas, or the representation of her 
mysteries, it still rested under the shadow of her pro- 
tection, or found a congenial abode in the universities 
which her spirit pervaded. Hostility to the Mother 
Church, hostility, in scarcely less degree, to the Angli- 
can establishment was ingrained in the Puritan Charac- 
ter. Connected with this hostility, either as cause or 
consequence, was an unconcealed aversion to all light- 
ness of demeanor, to all gayety of spirit or of speech. 
The Puritan saw in life itself, a tragedy played by re- 
luctant actors, at the command of a vengeance-taking 
God. A mourner, grief-stricken and sombre, strayed 
from a funeral train into some wild Carnival, upon his 
pain music and merriment jarred cruelly, while the 


dancers seemed, to his disordered fancy, Satyrs most un- 
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natural. What wonder then that he turned against 
them a weapon which he fondly imagined the ‘‘ Sword 
of the Lord and Gideon.” The struggle between the 
Puritan and the Player only ended when, in 1648, the 
Long Parliament closed at once all the theatres of the 
realm. 








A peculiar accession of zeal on the part of the me- 
tropolitan authorities seems to have resulted, not ,as 
was perhaps hoped, in the entire suppression of theatri- 
cal performances, but in the erection, about eighteen 
years after Elizabeth’s accession, of -the first English 
theatre, and in the organization of the first regular 
dramatic company. There were actors, of course, 
much earlier, for in 1543 was passed an Act of Sup- 
pression for a violation of which certain players taken 
in Newcastle, are reported “‘to have been whipped for 
rogues.” In1574, a license had been given to “‘ James 
Burbadge and others,” yet the effects of its granted 
privileges were of little value, interfered with, as they 
were, by those stringent regulations which called forth 
in 1575 the address to the queen, of certain persons 
styling themselves “‘ the Queene’s Ma! poore players.” 
—‘‘ praying favorable letters” to the Lord Mayor of : 
London, and tothe Justices of Middlesex—from which 
it appears that the city was not the only persecutor. 
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Whatever may have been the nature of her majesty’s 
reply, it is at least certain that there sprung up at once, 
just beyond the jurisdiction of the puissant Lord : 
Mayor, three play- houses. 

The theatre with which we concern ourselves, though 
on the Middlesex side of the Thames, and, perhaps, 
in the corporate limits of the city, found within the 
precincts of the Blackfriars, a charmed circle main- 
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tained by the power of legal enactment and of royal 
privilege, and which no authority, either of Middlesex, 
or of London could lawfully invade. The right of 
sanctuary inhered in the spot, which was still the ‘‘ Lib- 
erty of the Blackfriars.’ 

It appears, from contemporary accounts, that the set- 
ting up by the ‘“‘poore players” of their Lares and 
Penates, even in the precincts of the Blackfriars, met 
with considerable opposition, and that from no unin- 
fluential source ; the dowager Lady Elizabeth Russell, 
Hunsdon, who was at the time Lord Chamberlain, and 
twenty-eight other inhabitants of the liberty, appre- 
hensive of the invasion of a domain, as yet ‘in some 
degree aristocratic, by a horde of ‘‘ vagrants and lewde 
persons,” set forth their views in a petition to the Privy 
Council, and asked that in the case of the contemplated 
play-house, there be a stay of proceedings, or rather 
perhaps, that the tenements absorbed by it be returned 
to their original use. In what humor the address found 
the honorable, the members of the Council, is no longer 
apparent, nor does the mood of those high officials 
nearly so much concern us as their action, or rather 
their lack of action, by reason of which the theatre 
went boldly to its completion, and was soon thereafter 
occupied by the actors, called from their chief ‘ Bur 
badge’s Company.” 

Meanwhile, in the immediate jurisdiction of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, the old struggle had been renewed, 
and the weaker party worsted, whereupon it would 
seem that the interference of the Privy Council had 
been again invoked ; for in 1581, the Lord Mayor was 
ordered to suffer certain companies “‘to play on week- 


days only.” In the following year, the Lords of Coun- 
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cil prayed “‘his lordship to revoke his late inhibition 
against playing on holidays after evening prayer, for- 
bearing only the Sabbath day.” Outside of the city, 
performances on the Sabbath were common until the 
winter of the next year, when an accident at Paris Gar- 
den—a house devoted to the then fashionable amuse- 
ment of bear-baiting—occasioned much suffering, and 
some loss of life. This accident, occurring on Sunday, 
was regarded as the retributive justice of an outraged 
Providence, and the act of 1581 was made operative in 
all parts of the Kingdom, notwithstanding which fact, 
it is certain that as late as 1592, Sabbath performances 
were still common. 

About 1589, Lord Burgleigh joined the ranks of the 
opponents of theatrical representations, and in 1598, 
there was no theatre in the liberties of London; there 
appears however, to have been no special attention of 
the city directed toward the Blackfriars until some 
twenty years later, when having by some means pre- 
vented the erection of a new play-house in the liberty, 
an attempt was made to suppress the old. It was 
charged that ‘‘ the owner of Blackfriars Theatre, under 
the name of a private house, hath converted the same 
into a public house to which is daily so great a resort 
of people and great multitudes of coaches, whereof 
many are hackney coaches, bringing people of all sorts, 
that sometimes all the streets cannot contain them.” 

The Lord Mayor therefore commanded that the the- 
atre be suppressed, it is needless to add that no mate- 
rial injury was inflicted upon the stage by this new 
manifesto of the municipality, which, as an effective 
agent, deserves to rank with the pontiff who sent forth 
the celebrated Bull against the Comet. 
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Because of the narrowness of thoroughfares in its 
vicinity or through an accession of popularity, it hap- 
pened that about 1631 trade found itself in jeopardy 
by reason of proximity to the Blackfriars theatre, and 
set forth its wrongs in the form of a petition, wherein 
it declared the fact that by reason of the assemblage of 
coaches, the business of the shopkeepers was seriously 
interfered with, and the taking in of provisions wholly 
prevented. Even christenings and burials were held 
in abeyance; and what was worst of all, persons of 
honor and quality forsook the neighborhood. 

However, for all the petitions and for all opposition 
from Church and S-ate, no material injury to the cause 
of theatrical representation ensued ; for whatever might 
be said or done elsewhere, the third estate supported 
the players with their money, encouraged them by their 
presence, and rewarded them with their applause ; or, 
if on rare occasions the actors presumed too far on the 
complaisance of their auditors, the expressions of dis- 
approbation, if vehement, were not ill-natured, and 
were discontinued when the withdrawal of the obnox- 
ious piece testified the willingness of the company to 
yield personal prejudice to popular favor. So, till the 
manifesto of the Long Parliament, the theatres flour- 
ished. 

The progress in means of representation, though not 
commensurate in time with the growth of the drama 
itself, nor made by stages so readily discernible, is only 
less interesting by so much as material advancement is 
always less interesting than intellectual development. 
It is possible to trace the minstrel of the Middle Ages 
through many a scene of revelry in baronial halls, 
thronged by crusading lords and their retainers, till 
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the art, which had united with the crowning of ballads 
some rude attempt at gesticulation, gave over finally 
all attempt at action to the jugglers and tumblers who 
thenceforth followed in the wake of the troubadours. 
In like manner, wandering here and there, not often in 
castles, but rather in the spacious hostleries of the time, 
went the early players. Those were indeed the palmy 
days of hostleries, when stage-coaches floundered through 
miry roads at a snail’s pace, and when knights of the 
road paid their respects assiduously to the traveler, 
when people journeyed in companies and tarried by 
night under the protecting roof-tree of the publican. 
Then in the intervals of waiting, strolling actors set up 
their rude stage in the midst of the court-yard, for 
these old taverns inclosed a quadrangle and had in- 
terior galleries that overlooked them, and there was the 
entire paraphernalia complete for, let us say, the Castle 
of Perseverance, or some other of the Moralities. The 
model serves to the present time, but in the earlier days 
was much more closely followed. The Globe certainly, 
the Blackfriars probably, was a rude octagonal struc- 
ture with windows far aloft and bearing a flag-staff, 
from which a flag displayed was the signal of a per- 
formance; in just how far the more aristocratic theatre 
in the Liberty of the Blackfriars differed from its dem- 
ocratic compeer, the Globe, we cannot now discover ; 
but it is probable that, owned as they were by the same 
individuals, and affording stages upon which the same 
company of actors appeared, they were not widely diff- 
erent in their internal arrangements. The Globe had, we 
know, a pit or yard as it was termed, the old semblance 
of the inn being preserved, had also galleries and boxes, 
while its stage, not sacred to players alone, furnished 
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beside accommodation to those gallants who chose, in 
consideration of an extra shilling, to occupy a three- 
legged stool, in a position elevated enough to afford 
ample display to ruffles, laced-jerkins, dangling swords 
and other accessories of the fashionable toilet of the 
time. From such “coigne of vantage” as stage or box 
afforded, he whose shilling had purchased his elevation, 
‘“* understanders,” as Ben Jon- 
son calls them, with a contempt not veiled in silence, as 
the modern fashion is, but venting itself in epithets 
which the civilization of our times has banished. Nor 
did the pit hesitate to reply, being thus challenged, to 
reply with and to receive again, nuts and apples as well 
as words, when words grew feeble; indeed, upon occa- 
sion, the historians tell us, benches and stools flew 
about and heads were broken. There was then the 
element of danger added to the attractions of the play- 
house, a potent element in that Age of Elizabeth, 


looked down upon the 


which great and strong as it was, had wild impulses and 
nearness to the aboriginal. 

The understanders had little or no protection from 
the weather, for there was no covering above their heads 
but the sky; the stage however, was roofed, and had 
its floor sometimes strewn with rushes, upon which, on 
over-crowded days in term-time, gallants not fortunate 
enough to find stools for their shillings, lay. As we 
have intimated, the decorum of the entr’acts was not 
of Puritan rigidity ; besides the interchange of compli- 
ment between gallery and pit, whatever else there might 
be of unemployed opportunity was devoted, industri- 
ously, to amusements; to the reading of pamphlets, the 
playing of cards, the eating of fruits, the smoking and 
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chewing of tobacco, the means of all which entertain- 
ments were offered for sale in the house itself. 

All this, too, was natural enough ; for the play began 
at two or three o'clock in the afternoon, and the era of 
reserved seats being in the distant future, people went 
early and had abundant leisure for chaffing and for fun. 
If it were any wonder that even the “‘Torchy Friars,” 
which shut out the garish light of day, held matinees 
alone, one has but to remember that London pave- 
ments were innovations of which, in all likelihood, the 
precincts of the Blackfriars were ignorant, and that Ed- 
ward Heming did not place his light before every tenth 
door from six to twelve of the clock until the last year 
of Charles the Second. Police regulations were sadly 
defective; life and property were always at the risk of 
the owner. What was bad in daylight became infinitely 
worse at night. There was, then, no protection, and 
few, who could remain under shelter, ventured abroad. 
No theatre, however aristocratic in its proclivities, could 
ignore the limitations of its age; and though the Black- 
friars might do a little more than its contemporaries in 
the way of shelter for the spectators, and of benches free 
of extra charge; though it might reduce wranglings to 
the minimum ; might maintain a certain literary repu- 
tation; might boast of the patronage of the nobility, 
and, upon occasion, of the presence of royalty, it ven- 
tured no startling innovations upon established cus- 
toms. 

In all those things, technically known as properties, 
our theatre was either wofully poor or as wofully ex- 
travagant—that is to say, that while many appliances of 
dramatic representation, which we have grown to regard 
as in all respects necessary, were either wholly unknown 
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or wretchedly inadequate, much valuable coin of the realm 
was squandered on tinsel and cloth of gold; while the 
representation of some of the moralities, of but slender 
merit, was made acceptable by reason of the magnificence 
of the costumes, the fragrant spray of perfumed foun- 
tains, the curiously arched portals to realms of im- 
agined splendor, and the dancing lights which, veritable 
Wills-o’-the-Wisp, led the unwary over many a fen of 
deceit, over many a lurking-place of death. 

Nor, indeed, were all these accessories so many ap- 
peals to an inherent love of the beautiful; some inter- 
ested but through their grotesqueness, or pandered di- 
rectly to that taste for the horrible which grew up but 
naturally among a people wild for excitement, and whom 
an age of atrocious crimes, avenged by more atrocious 
punishments, had rendered familiar with every extreme 
of terror and of bloodshed. So,if there was a ‘‘ Payer of 
Stayers for Fayeton ” on the one hand, “‘ Hell Mought” 
(mouth) yawned on the other ; if one saw afar the ‘‘ Sit- 
tie of Rome” or the ‘“‘ Tome of Dido,’’ near by was 
the dragon—brown paper, to be sure—ready to bear off 
the redoubtable Dr. Faustus; if celestial visitants as- 
cended again to Olympus, by aid of pulleys, visible or 
invisible, the limbs of Aaron the Moor, whose terture 
on the stage called forth no expression of disgust—are 
reckoned among the treasures of the time; if the act- 
ors of that period made no vain searches for waters of 
Lethe, they, at least, as Malone tells us, wasted their 
money on such immaterial things as ‘‘robes to go in- 
visible,” and the like. As for such trifles as curtains 
or movable scenery, our stage would none o’ them. 
This was perhaps well too, for the introduction of 
painted scenery gives date to the decline of the drama, 
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Still our concern is however with the material only, and 
we note a step taken in advance, when, about 1610, the 
era of scenery proper began to dawn, and to be fully es- 
tablished when Inigo Jones (1636), to the unbounded 
admiration of the play-going world, ‘‘ changed the stage 
to every act and almost to every scene.” 

In the absence of proper appointments by which the 
scene of the play might be designated or inferred, and 
in the inadequacy of the text to accomplish all, the make- 
shifts of actors become interesting; in a general way 
a placard served well enough, and, in the Spanish trage- 
dy, Hieronimo takes occasion to remark, apropos of 
nothing, “‘ Our scene is Rhodes.” The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream furnishes valuable hints as to the man- 
agement of such things. Moonshine remarks, finally, 
after some discouraging episodes: ‘‘ All that I have to 
say is to tell you that the lantern is the moon; I, the 
man in the moon; this thorn-bush my thorn-bush; 
and this dog my dog.”’ Earlier, Sidney, in the Defence 
of Poesy, says: ‘* You shall have Asia on the one side, 
and Africke on the other, and so many other under- 
kingdoms, that the plaier, when he comes in, must ever 
begin with telling where hee is, or else the tale will not 
be conceived.” Malone tells us too, that in Romeo 
and Juliet, according to certain old time stage direc- 
tions: ‘‘ [They march about the stage and serving-men 
come forth with their napkins ;” upon which he re- 
marks, ‘‘ Romeo, Mercutio, etc., with their torch- 
bearers and attendants, are the persons who walk about 
the stage.” To all this the introduction of movable 
scenery was speedily fatal, while the curtain proper soon 
banished the clumsy contrivance, parting in the middle 
and hung by rings to a metal rod, between which and 
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the audience the performers entered and passed in sol- ° 
emn procession. 

Even after the modern drama was firmly established, 
that instinctive appeal to a love of the grotesque which 
had introduced the vice into the moralities, added to 
the two hours-long play a dance, lively and energetic 
enough to be called a jig, with which, as with a jovial 
benediction, the audience departed. It was politic to 
keep the crowd well affected, for it had been known 
sometimes to use its power cruelly, refusing to listen 
to that unlucky wight who attempted to give what 
it had no mind to hear, forcing reluctant managers to 
withdraw an unpopular play at any stage of its progress 
—an unreasoning creature which hissed or applauded, 
or cat-called most vehemently, and which carried writing 
tables. Little wonder that, with such an audience, com- 
plaints were common of all means by which people 
could be called into a theatre whose pit was rightly 
judged the hot bed of corruption and disease, that the 
vexillators who, before the introduction of printing, made 
proclamation of plays by sound of trumpets, were anath- 
ematized more or less mildly, and that, when, after 1563, 
printed bills became common, the Privy Council heard 
perforce complaint after complaint from honest and 
God-fearing citizens of the new evil of displaying these 
inventions of Satan on posts in the public thorough- 
fares. But the stage of the time was supported by 
great genius, and the exotic which had taken root on 
English soil showed wonderful vitality ; so, spite of 
persecution from without and elements of disintegration 
within, the plant grew and waxed strong. 

Of course the actors who devoted themselves with 
such assiduity to the amusement of the populace, exer- 
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‘cised their art from motives not wholly benevolent; to 
say truth, it was to them a means of bread-winning, 
pure and simple. Let us see,how bread came of the 
exercise ; money, which is ‘bread in posse if not in esse, 
came to the performers through several different chan- 
nels; first of all, through the prices of admission, from 
whose benefits, however, the hired actors and apprentices 
were excluded; secondly, through the emoluments de- 
rived from the apprentices themselves, who paid large 
premiums often for the privilege of placing themselves 
under the instruction of distinguished professionals, 
and whose services, as they profitted more and more by 
precept and example, became to their masters of intrin- 
sic worth—so much so, indeed, that they were sometimes 
transferred for a consideration. Henslowe himself is 
said, on good authority, to have paid Eight pounds 
Sterling to Wm. Augustine for a certain boy named 
James Bryston. 

A third source of revenue was found in private en- 
tertainments which took place at court, or at the castles 
of the nobility on the occasion of marriage or other 
festivals. These representations, taking place at night, 
did not interfere with the regular work of the theatres, 
and were always liberally rewarded. The monarchs 
Elizabeth and James I. depended wholly on these court 
theatricals for their dramatic entertainment ; but Queen 
Henrietta Maria is said, upon occasion, to have ap- 
peared with the vulgar at the public plays. The fees 
of admission, however, constituted, after all, the most 
reliable source of emolument. It is a little curious to 
know that for two pence one might enter the gallery of 
a public theatre. The Blackfriars being a private the- 
atre, counted its privileges somewhat higher, and ranged 
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its scale of prices from a shilling or eighteen pence to 
two shillings; sometimes, too, demanded an extra six- 
pence or shilling for the privilege heretofore alluded to, 


cc on 


of occupying a three-legged stool on the stage, 
the very rushes where the comedy is to dance.” 
There is little in all that we have said that is dis- 
tinctive of the Blackfriars, but it may be regarded the 
type of the early play-house. Here and at the Globe, 
which was but the Blackfriars transported to a new lo- 
cality, were brought out the whole series of Shakes- 
peare’s dramas ; and here, after 1586, according to Au- 
brey, Shakespeare himself ‘“‘did act exceeding well” a 
range of characters of which there are, for examples, the 
Ghost in Hamlet; Knowell, in Ben Jonson’s great 
comedy ; Adam, in As You Like It; and Duncan, 
in Macbeth. Here, too, Richard Burbadge, the most 
celebrated tragedian of the time—“‘ such an actor as no 
age must ever look to see his like again”—played Ro- 
meo and Richard III., Timon and Othello, Brutus and 
Coriolanus, Macbeth and Lear. Here, too, John 
Heminge lived his mimic life; Heminge who, with 
Burbadge, was a companion of Shakespeare in his old 
home at Stratford, and who fell a victim to the plague 
which, in 1630, raged so violently as to compel, from 
April to November, the closing of the theatres lest they 
prove instruments of its dissemination. Here, too, 
William Kempe, the original Dogberry, the great clown 
of the day, played Peter, in Romeo and Juliet, and Jus- 
tice Shallow, Launcelot in the Merchant of Venice, 
Touchstone in As You Like It, Launce in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the Grave-Digger in 
Hamlet. Here were Pope and Bryan, and Condell 


whose name comes down to us also in connection with 
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the Folio of 1623, and Sly and Cowley and John Lowin, 
who in the reign of Charles I. made a great success in 
Falstaff. Here, too, was the first Hamlet, Joseph Tay- 
lor, upon whom, with Lowin, after 1623, devolved, on 
the withdrawal of Heminge and Condell, the entire 
management of the play-houses owned by Burbadge’s 
Company. Not of least importance, however, in the 
galaxy of talent, was Alexander Cooke who, by virtue 
of a beardless chin and a soft voice, and a lady-like 
manner, was the duly accredited stage heroine, and per- 
formed all the principal female parts in Shakespeare's 
plays, and in Ben Jonson’s too, as we suppose ; for, at 
about this time, the two masters of the English drama 
were rivals for popular favor, and the same year which 
brought out the Merry Wives of Windsor brought 
out as well Every Man in His Humor. 

The decade, beginning with the century, witnessed 
the representation by Burbadge’s Company of a wonder- 
ful series of works of art—the flower, the crown of 
Shakespeare’s literary life: Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear—works in which. the dra- 
matic power of the English world culminated, and whose 
glory, shining down to us through the vista of cen- 
turies, lights with more than earthly brilliance the pre- 
cincts of the Blackfriars, and brings from under gray 
November skies, from the mud and squalor of London 
streets, from the misery and pestilence stalking abroad 
by day and by night, brings with truth of genius, all that 
the human can know of humanity, till, in our thought, it 
is no longer a rude play-house filled by motley crowds 
amused by actors who, on the stage of to-day, would be 
reckoned but indifferent; it is rather the dwelling-place 
of an oracle, through whose divine mouth the gods speak ; 
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it is the Mecca of the prophet, the Holy City of the 
literature of all time. 

To-day on the site of the old theatre near the present 
apothecaries hall, in the shadow of St. Paul’s itself is 
the establishment of the Times Newspaper. The 
desecrated cathedral, through whose middle aisle 
lounged the fashionable idler, or the man who had 
had occasion to dine with Duke Humphrey, has 
been purged of its impurities and sanctified anew. 
Burbadges company, heavy tragedian and stage lady, 
comedian and walking gentleman, long ago made their 
final exit. The tribe of Ben, small and great, have 
ceased to revel at Eastcheap, have silenced story and 
song, and are vanished utterly. ‘‘O, rare Ben John- 
son!’’ William Shakespeare too, actor of third rate 
parts, shareholder in the Globe and Blackfriars theatres, 
thrifty, retired man of business, rests by the Avon almost 
forgotten, while William Shakespeare, poet and seer, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, baptised in the old theatre 
of Blackfriars with the waters of immortality, a newer 
Tithonus, clothed upon with unfading youth, holds up 
before the world to-day bright as in the dead centuries 
that mirrow of the souls of men wherein the thought of 
all hearts are revealed, and the Blackfriars, persecuted of 
the Church and State, caressed and chided of uncul- 
tured populace, at once mean and splendid, of all con- 
tradictions the most contradictory, perishing beyond 
resurrection as a material thing, lives yet in its spiritual 
essence, the birth place of the English Drama, the 
cradle of dramatic representation, the home of artistic 
liberty. Grace C,. Biss. 
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ON THE RELATION OF THE WILL TO 
THE INTELLECT, . 


OR THE REGULATIVE PRINCIPLE 





IN HUMAN LIFE. 






Aristotle, in his ‘‘ Poetics,” defines man as a ‘ mi- 
metic” or ‘‘imitative”” animal. It would better con- 
vey his idea to translate by “‘symbol making ”’ instead 
of “imitative.” Thus man is a symbol makin@animal. 
~{ It would be easy to show that this definition goes to 
the root of the matter, and that man is engaged through- 
out his life—even in the savage state of society, and 
notably so in civilized society—in making visible ex- 
pressions of some one or other of the principles of his 
nature. Man alone, of animals, is conscious of his 
nature. The knowledge of the nature of anything is 
obtained only by generalization. To comprehend gen- 
eral principles is to comprehend the nature of some- 
thing. Thus man, by his thinking activity seizes and 
comprehends his nature. In the process of doing this 
he realizes or makes it visible in the external world in 
manifold ways. In arts, usages, institutions, laws and 
sciences he contemplates a revelation of the nature of 
his mind as will and intellect. These things are incor- 
poreal, but from them result all his modifications upon 
the material world. Looking at his works as seen in 
the world—his transformation of natural things into use 
and beauty ; his things manufactured for consumption 
as food and clothing ; or for transportation as the ship, 
the railroad and steamboat ; for habitation and worship, 
houses and temples; for culture and esthetic enjoy- 
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ment, the book, the painting, the statue,.or musical 
instrument; all these are symbols for the reason that they 
embody and reveal invisible principles and purposes— 


the thought and will of man. Man thinks and plans, 


then wills and realizes: the result stands before him as 
something visible with marks and characteristics which 
indicate clearly the purpose and thought of the author. 
From an inspection of the works of man a rational 
being can arrive at the invisible purpose and thought 
which created them. From an inspection of the relics 
of primitive man we see readily his stock of ideas—how 
much of his nature he had unfolded and realized in his 
consciousness, what his institutions were, the family, 
civil society, the state, art, religion and science. The 
history of mankind is a revelation of the nature of 
man. Its steps are his gradual progress into a con- 
sciousness of the laws of his being as intellect and will. 

The most wonderful feature of this fact is its vicari- 
ousness. Each reveals his own nature to others and 
therefore learns his own nature by the contemplation of 
the deeds of others. Each acts his part for others and in 
turn is spectator of the world drama. Each would have 
to live a myriad of lives to exhaust life-time and know 
it from his own experience, but in one life he sees the 
spectacle of aworld of lives and thus comes to know 
himself through theoretical participation in the lives ot 
others. As Shakespeare says: 


** Man how dearly ever parted, 
Hew much in having, or without or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owns, but by reflection. 
As when his virtues shining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again, 
To the first giver.” 
+ * * * * + . 
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“ No man is lord of anything, 
Though in and of him there be much consisting, 
Till he communicate his parts to others ; 
Nor doth he, of himself, know them for aught 
Till he behold them form’d in the applause 
Where they’re extended; which like an arch reverberates 
The voice again ; or like the gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.”’ 


The life of each man, his success and still more nota- 
bly his failures, are a contribution to all the world; his 
path through the wilderness does not have to be again 
explored by others. The mistakes and sufferings of the 
individual are vicarious and others are saved by them 
from the like. This vicarious suffering is the deepest 
fact in human history only because man possesses the 
art of educating and of being educated. Not only does 
his work have for object the expression of his nature, 
but equally it is his endeavor to learn to read and in- 
terpret the expression. Not omty symbol making but 
symbol reading is characteristic of human activity. 

The School belongs to the institutions designed to 
make available to man the symbolic character of his life. 
All human experience is stored up in a comparatively 
few generalizations, and these taught to youth. We 
desire that each new generation shall stand on the 
shoulders of all the past, and, more than this, that each 
new individual shall avail himself of the works and 
deeds of the entire race. The labors of the human intel- 
lect—what the senses of all mankind have seen, felt and 
heard, and what ideas or thoughts have summed up and 
generalized the observations of the senses; the labors 
of the human will—its undertakings in the way of 
subduing physical nature for the supply of man’s wants 
of food, clothing and shelter, as well as its undertakings 
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in ordaining laws, usages, and customs, manners and mor- 
als, the tracks or ruts for the rational guidance of man; 
these two species of labor, the theoretical and practical, 
have produced the heritage of culture which it is the 
object of education to transmit to the individual. 

So great is the task assigned to the school, and its 
two provinces branch out into such an infinitude of de- 
tails, that there is perpetual danger of the dissipation of 
energies. Some narrow province is selected and the 
pupil is led away from the central object of education 
into the pursuit of trifling details ; or too many objects 
are kept before the mind of the pupil at once—their 
unity having been lost. The principle of the division 
of labor has accomplished so much for civil society that 
the application of it to education seems quite proper. 
But education is quite a different sphere and admits of 
the principle of division of labor only partially. On 
the practical or will side of man each individual should 
learn to limit himself. He should confine himself to a 
specialty, selecting it as the vocation of his life. But in 
order to compensate for this specializing limitation and 
confinement of the infinite possibilities of the individ- 
ual, Education demands that on his theoretical side he 
shall learn to know and comprehend the world. He 
shall make his life a perpetual growth—a process of 
assimilation of all that is knowable. How to prepare 
the youth for special occupation with his vocation and 
for perpetual general theoretic culture on the other 
hand, is the problem of the school. To attempt to cul- 
tivate the Willand Intellect in the same way, results in 
dissipation of energies. 

Dissipation of energies, therefore, is twofold. On 
the theoretic>side, it is dissipation to confine one toa 
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narrow specialty and to shut out from its study the view 
of the whole and the interaffiliations of the parts. On 
the practical or @il? side, it is dissipation to attempt to 
learn many arts or trades or dexterities. The avoidance 
of this twofold dissipation is not only important, but 
it is essential to the usefulness of the school. It is cer- 
tainly one of the great dangers of our time. One heresy 
in education is to demand that the school teach the 
elements of the trades and dexterities, and thus dissi- 
pate the WU; another wishes to confine the theoretic, 
intellectual culture to the study of some special prov- 
ince or to the details of a class of special provinces like 
the Natural Sciences or Political Economy and the like. 

The pupil should be taught to know clearly what he 
ought to do and the how to doit. This involves the 
power of the mind to rise from mere opinion to convic- 
tion on its theoretical side, and on the will side to con- 
trol its mere caprice and natural impulse and to act 
from conviction. One is educated when he knows the 
proper thing to do, and has formed habits of prompt 
acting. Irresolution is the disease of weak peoples; of 
peoples of mere reflection also. The Hamlet tragedy 
is the mirror in which such people are mirrored. 
Reflection without will is the bane. Wherever the 
mind is trained to proceed from ground to ground, 
from this distinction to that distinction, perpetu- 
ally changing its point of view without dissolving 
all these ‘‘ points of view”’ into one, we shall find that 
the culture of the intellect weakens that of the will. 
Scepticism saps all. The Sophists arose in Greece as a 
consequence of the thought which found utterance in 
Anaxagoras and Heraclitus. To the positive thought 
of Process (that of Heraclitus) and that of the Univer- 
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of the destruction of each and every particular opinion. 
One who traces a process through until he finds its fixed 
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and invariable law reaches a positive point of view ; but 
until this is reached, all his results have been negative > ¢ 
—each successive stage of investigation resulted ina v 
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refutation of the previous one. The refutation of one 
opinion through another, was the work of the sophists. 
They were occupied in the business of making any opin- | + Z 
ion, arbitrarily chosen, plausible by adducing grounds ,* 
for it. They could have only one fundamental princi- i 
ple which they must hold as necessary truth, to-wit: a S' 
“« Man is the measure of all things ;” i. ¢., the thinking ————~ 

4 power of the individual man is able to adopt any posi- 

3 tion whatever as the truth and make it seem plausible. 

There is no universal and necessary truth to which our 
arbitrary thinking is obliged to yield assent. It is not 
strange that such an epoch of reflective thinking was 
followed by a Socrates—a man who found it his mission 
to point out a fixed and eternal norm under all the } 
changing and variable grounds of reflection, and who 
showed this to be the principle of the good. Sophist- 
reflection could not but lead to the sapping of the Wills. ¢.') 
Such sophistry must be cured by leading to a thought” °’ 
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of the whole or total—an ascent from opinion tocon- |‘. 
viction—then the Will becomes firm again. The Ham- ~ ~~ 


lets have so many motives, so many courses of ac- | 
tion open to them that they cannot decide, they let 
the decisive moment slip. ‘‘The flighty purpose 
ne’er is overtook unless the deed go with it.” ‘* The 
native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” The Southern nations of 
Europe are not given to reflection : they act from 
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habit and conventionality, or upon mere immediate 
impulse. Their tragedy is Don Juan, the tragedy of 
sensuality or incontinence, while that of the Northern 
nations of Europe is that of Faust or the paralysis of 
Will through scepticism. Faust has studied Medicine, 
Jurisprudence, Theology, and Philosophy, and sees in 
the end that nothing can be known. It is only an in- 
finite regress from one ground to another, one opinion 
resting upon another, ad infinitum, and no final necessary 
ground. Out of such uncertainty and paralysis of the 
Will he takes refuge in sensuality to drown despair. 

Reflection upon grounds and motives makes them 

unstable, and unless one can arrive at exhaustive prin- 

(ciples or wholes or ‘‘ universal and necessary grounds,” 
he is liable to become irresolute and finally immoral. 
Moral principles rest on insight into the ultimate results 
of deeds. When once announced as the result of the 
gathering together of the experience of a race by its 
deepest seers, they become a part of the stock of guiding 
principles prescribed for implicit obedience and are fol- 
lowed by the mass of mankind without an attempt to 
comprehend their necessity. 

In the school we inculcate habits of regularity and 
punctuality because these habits lie at the basis of all 
concert of action. in society, and hence form a condition 
indispensable to civilization. Concerted action in calig- 
thenics, singing, and the order in coming and going to 
the class, sacrifice of the inclination to whisper, or loiter 
—this training is direct Will-training. Pythagoras first 
set up this sort of training, and it has held its place in 
education ever since his time. It is the ethical side of 
education. 


But as has been. shown, the Will is affected by the 
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training of the intellect. Hamlet's paralysis of the Will 
is a result of inability to arrive at intellectual convic- 
tion. To go from opinion or surmise to conviction 
and resolve—from guess-work to Knowledge and Sci- 
ence—this is essential for the highest solution of the 
problem of life; for while there may be simple habit 
and obedience to moral prescriptions where there is lit- 
tle rational insight, yet this may be sapped at any time 
by the growth of the power of reflection. No safety 
lies below or in the stage of reflection. Only when one 
has penetrated beyond opinions and prescriptions to 
necessary truth can he be out of danger. 


Wma. T. Harris. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ETHICS. 


The ethical systems of the Ancients grew out of their 
conceptions of their deities. Their notions of right 
and wrong were modified by their ideas of what consti- 
tuted the attributes and perfections of the Gods. The 
Hindoos seem to have had the most sublime concep- 
tions of the Deity. The Vedas of the Brahmins, as a 
compendium of moral precepts, have few superiors. 
Max Mueller says: ‘‘ The Veda, by its language and 
its thoughts, supplies that distant background in the 
history of all the religions of the Arvanrace. How the 
Persians came to worship Ormuzd ; how the Buddhists 
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came to protest against temples and sacrifices; how 
Zeus and the Olympian gods came to be what they were 
in the mind of Homer; how such beings as Jupiter 
and Mars came to be worshipped by the Italian peas- 
ant ; all these questions, which yielded material for end- 
less speculations, can all be answered by a reference to 
the Veda. The poetical and moral conceptions of the 
Hindoos at that early period are well illustrated in the 
129th hymn of the Rig-veda: 
“ Nor aught nor nought existed; yun bright sky 

Was not; nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 

What covered all? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death; yet was there nought immortal. 

The only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than it there nothing since has been. 

Darkness there was and all at first was veiled 

In gloom profound—an ocean witheut light. 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 

Burst forth on nature from the fervent heat. 

Then first came love upon it, the new spring 
. Of mind—yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 

Pondering this bond between created things 


And uncreated. Comes this spark from heaven, - 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from earth ?” 


The Buddhists, or followers of Buddha, had a moral 
code superior to the Brahmin. M. Laboulaye, a dis- 
tinguished member of the French Academy, in speaking 
of the ethics of the Buddhists, remarks: ‘“‘ [tis difficult 
to comprehend how men, notassisted by revelation, could 
have soared so high and approached so near the truth.” 
The moral code, taken by itself, is one of the most per- 
fect which the world has ever known. Besides the five 
great commandments that prohibited murder, theft, 
adultery, lying and drunkenness, special precepts pro- 
vide against every shade of vice, anger, pride, hypocrisy, 
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gossiping, cruelty to animals, etc. Among the virtues 
recommended, we find: reverence for parents, care of 
children, submission to authority, submission to trials ; 
and some virtues not found in any other heathen sys- 
tem of morality, such as; the duty of forgiving insults 
and not rewarding evil for evil. This superior ethical 
system, however, has produced no corresponding good 
results. The Buddhists destroyed the influence of their 
moral precepts by the false philosophy in their religion. 
They denied the existence of God and of Nature. One 
system taught that only one Being existed ; that the ma- 
terial universe that seems to exist is but an illusion, and 
that this illusion might be removed by a true knowledge 
of this one Being. A second system admitted two prin- 
ciples—one, a subjective and self-existent mind ; the 
other, matter endowed with qualities. Life with its 
joys and sorrows was the result of the subjective Se/f, 
reflecting itself in the mirror of matter; the chief good 
was in turning the eyes away from the play of nature 
and being absorbed in the study of Se/f. A third sys- 
tem started with the admission of atoms and explained 
every effect, including the elements of matter and mind, 
animals, men and the gods as resulting from the concur- 
rence of atoms. M. Cousin remarked that the history 
of the philosophy of India is ‘‘ un abrégé de |’histoire 
de la philosophie.”” The Vedas and Brahmanas con- 
tain the germs of all modern philosophical systems. A 
distinction must be made between Hindoo morality and 
philosophy, yet even their ethics had a metaphysical 
tinge. Virtue is not enjoined because it leads to hap- 
piness, the only reward of virtue is that it subdues 
the passions and prepares the mind for the knowledge 
of Se/f, which ends in complete annihilation. Thus 
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charity, modesty, patience, courage, study and science 


all were practiced only as a means of leading the indivi- 


dual to Nirvana, which means utter extinction. 


The 


ethical system of Persia has been brought to light by 
such scholars as Duperron, Rask, Burnouf, Spiegel 
This mighty empire at one time absorbed 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. There was a time 
when the followers of Zoroaster, the worshippers of 
Ormuzd, threatened to rise triumphant on the ruins of 
the temples of all other gods. 
in Babylon; the sacred monuments of Egypt had been 
mutilated by Persian soldiers, and if the battles of Mara- 
thon and Salamis had been lost, and Greece had suc- 
cumbed to Persia, the purer faith and morality of Zo- 
roaster might easily have superseded the Olympian 


and others. 


fables. 


The Jews were captives 


The ethical creed of the modern Parsees is very 


brief, being comprised in these words: ‘‘ pure thoughts, 


pure words and pure deeds.” 


They believe in the pun- 


ishment of vice and the reward of virtue and trust for 
pardon to the mercy of God. 
very hastily at some of the chief points contained in the 
ethical systems of three of the greatest and most influ- 
What shall we say of the 


ential nations of Antiquity. 
moral systems of Greece and Rome? 


We have now glanced 


To understand 


the Greek conceptions of morality, it is necessary to ex- 
amine into the earliest records of that people, and, if 
possible, learn what was meant by mature, that much 
abused term that so many use and so few understand. 


Maine says: 


“©The word 


oveic 


which was rendered in 


Latin natura, and our nature, denoted, beyond all doubt, 
originally, the material universe contemplated under an 
aspect which is not easy to delineate in modern language. 


Nature signified the physical world regarded as the re- 
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sult of some primordial element or law. In its simplest 
and most ancient sense, Nature is precisely the physical 
universe considered as a manifestation of a principle. 
Afterwards the later Greek sects added the mora/ to the 
physical world in the conception of ‘‘ Nature” They 
afterwards embraced within the meaning of this term 
not only the visible creation but the thoughts, ob- 
servances and hopes of mankind. Nature included the 
ethical phenomena of human society as_ resolvable into 
general laws. They imagined that sports of chance had 
changed the material universe from its primitive form ; 
that some untoward accident prevented the human race 
from conforming to the simple rules of life, as taught 
by Nature. Consequently the most intellectual Greeks 
insisted that the true end of man’s existence was to live 
according to Nature. ‘‘ Live according to Nature” was 
the sum of the teaching of the famous Stoic philosophy. 

When Greece was subdued by Rome, Stoicism was 
introduced into the Roman law schools. Some of the 
most renowned Jurists were allied to this school of pli- 
losophy, especially during the golden age of Roman 
jurisprudence, the era of the Antonine Cesars. So 
that a return to Nature formed the highest conception 
in the ethics of the Romans. We have seen that the nat- 


ions of Antiquity presented some sublime conceptions 


of Deity, but as systems of moral equity and reformation 
they have been manifestly failures. The light of Nature 
is not sufficient to teach the whole truth in regard to 
human duty. The failure of the Ancients to provide 
a true ethical system or guide to human conduct cannot 
be ascribed to any want of intellectual ability or cultiva- 
tion; for during a large portion of that early period 
the human mind had attained to as high a state of intel- 
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lectual culture as in any subsequent age. Philosophy, 
eloquence, poetry, logic and some of the severer scien- 
ces were studied with a success never since surpassed. 


Yet what progress did even the classic ages make in 
ethical culture? There is not a civilized nation in 
christendom that would tolerate at the present time the 
purest moral code of the Ancients. In those dark ages 
of Antiquity there was manifest evidence of a moral 
sense or conscience, but there lacked a perfect rule or 
guide to control its action. The great high priest of 
Nature, Rousseau, says ‘‘cast your eyes over all the 
nations of the world, and all the histories of nations, 
amid so many absurd superstitions, amid that prodig- 
ious diversity of manners and character, you will find 
the same distinction of moral good and evil. The pa- 
ganism indeed of the ancient world produced abomina- 
ble gods, who on earth would have been shunned or 
punished as monsters, and who offered as a picture of 
supreme happiness, only crimes to commit, or passions 
to satiate.” 

It is evident that the welfare of the human race de- 
mands an infallible ru/e or Jaw to regulate the moral 
sense. If this Jaw were an inward principle and could 
be evolved by thought, the wise ancients would have 
discovered it. 

Max Mueller observes that “ The word Aumanity is 
not found in Plato or Aristotle. The idea of mankind 
as one tamily, as the children of one God, is an idea of 
Christian growth, and the science of mankind would 
never have sprung into life without Christianity.” Kant 
says ‘‘It is on account of the conception of God that 
the Christian Doctrme may be said to be the only one 
which established a full conception of the Aighest good 
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and it is because the Greeks lacked this conception that 
they were unable to solve the problem of the highest 
good. The Greeks never rose from the ideal of the 
Cynics, natural simplicity, and that of the Epicureans 
prudence, to any higher than that of the Stoics, wisdom, 
_whereas the Christians have the ideal of holiness.” 
Christianity supplies a perfect and infallible system 
of ethics. This code is furnished by Christ himself, 
who was the highest type of humanity. ‘‘ God manifest 
in the flesh.”” The want of such an ideal of human per- 
fection was deeply felt by the ancient world. To the 
question, what precisely should men strive to be? no 
satisfactory answer could be given. Men were not agreed 
as to what constituted the ‘“‘ chief good.” What, there- 
fore,.was necessary to constitute a perfect man no one 
could affirm. In all the speculations of the philosophers 
there was not an approach to the Christian idea of what 
a man should be. Had Christianity done nothing more 
than to exhibit such a human character as that of Christ, 
in presenting to all that living image of what human’ 
nature should be, it would have accomplished more in 
the way of teaching true ethics than all the other moral 
systems in the world. All that can be done by the 
power of an idea has been done by the mere existence of 
such a person as Christ. The moral character of all 
Christian people is precisely what their various attempts 
to attain to the excellence of this model have made it. 
What other example is there in the history of mankind 
of one who possessed such preéminent moral perfections ? 
If human nature was designed not for a separate and 
independent existence, but for an existence in intimate 
connection with Divinity, if it was to be enlightened, 
guided, influenced and moulded by it, and finding its 
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true destination and well-being only in this spiritual 
state, a life from God and a life in God, then there is 
nothing that exemplifies all this in such absolute perfec- 
tion as the life of Jesus. Besides His wondrous acts, 
His unapproachable life and character, he has left an_ 
ethical code that embraces the whole duty of man in all 
his relations to God and to his fellow-men. He estab- 
lished the just relations between humanity and divinity, 
both by precept and example. What prospects have 
Christian ethics or the moral law to become the acknowl- 
edged rule of conduct in the world? Its power is felt 
everywhere. The philosophy of government is based 
upon this code. The theory of human rights and social 
progress is preéminently Christian. The literature of 
the civilized world is becoming more and more imbued 
by this spirit. The philanthropy of the world is a pro- 
duct of Christianity. Christian nations and races are 
the dominant nations and races of the earth. The pro- 
gress in science, art, education and commerce is mainly 
due to the power of Christianity. Z. G. Wi tson. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


OvTLINES OF THE Wor.p’s History. For use in the Higher 
Classes in Public Schools, and in High Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, etc. By William Swinton. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. 1874. 


In preparing a text-book, an author has to consider, Ist, the 
essential idea of tre subject treated, and 2nd, the standpoint or 
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capacity of those whom he expects to reach. In the preface, 
the author of the “Outlines” has made a clear and excellent 
statement of the aim of the work, which is that it shall present 
history as a movement, or growth of human spirit in its vari- 
ous forms, and shall not be a mere record of events without 
coherence or relation. It is the office of history to present the 
development of civilization, for civilization is the product and 
purpose of human life; it must therefore include the achieve- 
ments of historic nations in art, religion and literature, as well 
asin politics and commerce. The author endeavorr to present 
national life in its completeness; his language is simple and 
exact; his statements are especially clear and adequate; the 
book abounds with deep, true thoughts which render it pecu- 
liarly suggestive to the teacher, and valuable to the general 
reader. The chapters entitled “Commerce of the Ancients,” 
‘Grecian Civilization,” “The Feudal System,” Civilization of 
the Middle Ages,” and “Transition to Modern Civilization,” 
are especially worthy of note. The book is well printed, 
abounds in carefully selected illustrations, and is liberally pro- 
vided with accurate maps, placed where they belong, in the 
body of the text; it isa novelty among school books, and pro- 
pores a change in the methods of teaching history, which is 
both practicable and desirable. 

It may be suggested, however, that political events are 
treated rather too slightly, and that a fuller description of his- 
toric actions, wars, battles, exploits, etc., would add to the in- 
terest of pupils, and render a more vivid impression of the 
reality of the past. To carry out the design of the work, there 
seems to be needed a chapter on Roman civilization and its 
relation to modern civilization, also a concluding chapter on 
the principles of the American state, which are (as we believe) 
the latest and most complete products of historic growth, since 
in them the human spirit first finds itself free. 

The book is so excellent that we hope to see it expanded 
into a fuller and more adequate form; in its present state it is 
far superior to any other text-book of history with which we 
are acquainted. ». ¥. 
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Errors 1N Speech. By L. P. Meredith,M. D. Philadelphia: 

Lippincott & Co. (Furnished by Gray, Baker & Co.) 

The idea of the author seems to be that by calling attention 
to the frequent errors in pronunciation, syntax, and synonymy, 
much can be done that the dictionaries fail to reach. Dr. Mere- 
dith bases his work upon that of Webster, for whose authority 
he has quite an enthusiastic respect. While many will fail to 
share the author’s apparent delight in correct orthoépy, all can 
profit by this convenient epitome of a pocket-dictionary. Among 
the more common mis-pronunciations, Dr. Meredith gives the 
following : 

Ailantus, not ailanthus; bellows, pronounced béllis, not bél- 
16z; bretzel, not pretzel ; cater-cornered, not catty-cornered ; 
rinse, not rense; teleg‘raphy, not telegraph‘y ; vaga‘ry, not 
va'gary ; Don Giovanni, pronounced jo-van'-ee ; Mrs. Hém-ana, 
not Hémans; Aix-la-Chapelle, called akz-la-sha-pél’; Green- 
wich, called Green-idge; Valparaiso, called Val-pa-ri-so ; Goth- 
am, called Gd’-tham; laudanum, called lau’-da-num ; variola, 
called va-ri’-o-la. Many common errors are omitted as, for ex- 
ample, trustrum for frustum.—[Ep. 









TueoLoay in THE EnGuish Ports—Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth,and Burns. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. (Furnished for review by Gray, Baker & 
Co.) 



















The object of the book may be best judged by an extract from 
the preface: “If what I believed were true, and God in Christ 
had sanctified all human life; if every sphere of man’s thought 
and action was in idea, and ought to be in fact, a channel through 
which God thought and God acted—then there was no subject 
which did not in the end run up into Theology, which might 
not in the end be made religious.” * * * In the first lee- 
ture, the author says: “ But the theology of the poets is differ- 
ent from that of Churches and Sects, in this, especially, that it 
is not formulated into propositions, but is the natural growth of 
their own hearts. * * *. We see theology, as it were, in the 
rough; * * * Their theology was not produced as a matter of 
intellectual co-ordination of truths, but asa matter of truths 
which were true because they were felt.” 
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But while these extracts give the platform of the author, it 
must not be supposed that these lecturesare sermons. Far from 
this; they are of interest to the general reader and to the stu- 
dent of literature as such, and display a careful reading of au- 
thors and a discriminating criticism of them. Mr. Brooke writes 
with elegance and power, and is entirely free from any suspicion 
of cant. I should recommend all interested in literature to pos- 
sess themselves of the contents of this book.—[Eb. 


Parnassus. Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“This volume took its origin from an old habit’ of copying 
any poem or lines that interested me.” * * ‘Some poems I have 
inserted for their historical importance ; some, for their weight 
of sense ; some, for single couplets or lines, perhaps even for a 
word ; some, for magic of style; and I have admitted verses, 
which, in their structure, betray a defect of poetic ear, but have 
a wealth of truth which ought to have created melody.” * * * 
These extracts from Mr. Emerson’s preface will best state his 
standpoint, and the great number of those who have been influ- 
enced by Mr. Emerson’s original writings, will heartily welcome 
an authology prepared by one whose fitness for this office is so 
evident. The first index is classified and is much superior to 
that of Bryant and Dana; if not philosophically perfect, is, to 
say the least, more convenient than the classifications of other 
similar works. The second index is one of authors and selec- 
tions taken to represent them ; it would be more perfect if all 
the names were furnished with dates of birth and death, and 
place of habitat, for the omissions occur in the case of names not 
“go well known. At the end of the book is am index of first lines, 
and an addition to the biographical index of the pages upon 
which the selections could be found, would have made this valu- 
able book altogether convenient for use. It is to be regretted 
that the publishers have not furnished a better binding toa 
work which will be valued most by those who use it most con- 
stantly. Asin the case of Bayard Taylor’s Faust, and Long- 
fellow’s Dante, the book is sufficiently expensive to justify the 
purchaser in complaining of insufficient binding.— Ep. 
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A Brier History or Cutture. By John S. Hittell. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 


This work is an attempt to make a more profound generali- 
zation of the essentials of History. The author writesfrom the 
stand-point of Mechanical Inventions, and divides time into 
the Ages of Stone, Brenze, Press and Steam. He pays a mer- 
ited tribute to Inventors, but is not so generous to Speculative 
Thinkers; but what better could be expected from one who 
sees in Plato, only an idle dreamer, in Aristotle, only an in- 
ductive naturalist, who ignores Kant entirely, and who lauds 
Herbert Spencer as the most beneficent of philosophers. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of History does not occur in the author’s 
list of culture-historical books; such a work deserves, at least, 
“honorable mention ;” indeed, its perusal might have enabled 
Mr. Hittell to give better definitions of ‘‘ progress” and 
“freedom,” and-a more profound estimate of Christianity as 
well as of the civilizations of China, Greece and Rome. 

This Manual is a great improvement upon the old Narrative 
Histories ; its style is extremely popular; this fact will give 
it a wide circle of readers, in whom its clearness, conciseness, 
research and comprehensiveness will encourage a more scien- 
tific spirit in the investigation of historical events. F. E. C 


Wirter’s GERMAN Reapers.—German Elementary Spelling 
Book and First Reader, Second Reader, Third Reader. C. 
Witter, 21 South Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo, 


Number 1 consists of words, sentences, short descriptions, 
tales and poems, together with eight pages of drawing exercises. 
The reading lessons are well adapted to “beginners, and the 
drawing lessons are easy and of presumable interest to the pupil. 

Number 2 is composed of sentences, fables, poems, and such 
pieces as assist the teacher in storing the pupils mind with useful 
knowledge. The reading lessons are graded so as to present 
the simplest first, and pass by slow degrees to the more difficult; 
many of the lessons are illustrated by excellent pictures. 

The Third Reader gives well selected extracts from ‘the best 
and most popular German authors, both in prose and poetry. 
But, as its purpose is not only to assist in securing an exact and 
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correct knowledge of language, but also to convey useful infor- 
mation, the higher branches of study, more especially the 
natural sciences, ancient and modern history, etc., are here 
represented. The lessons are good in themselves and well ar- 
ranged, and some of them are illustrated by appropriate draw- 
ings. The Second and Third Readers have for many years been 
used in the St. Louis Public Schools, and it may be assumed 
that they have stood the test of use. ‘The whole series is 
noticeable for typographical correctness and even elegance. 


W. H.R. 


NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association of Missouri, held its Thir- 
teenth Annual meeting at Jefferson City on the 29th, 30th, 
and 31st of December last. The address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by the Hon. Arnold Krekel, of the Supreme Court; it was 
both scholarly and eloquent. Hon. John Monteith, State Super- 
intendent, delivered an able address on the “ Educational condi- 
tions and needs of Missouri.” Some statistics were given, the 
following are approximations. Persons between ages of five 
and twenty-one years, 748,000 ; number ot Schools, 8,200; num- 
ber of Teachers, 10,000; enrolled attendance, 380,000. Mr. 
Monteith took ground against compulsory education. J. C, 
Mason, of Carthage, opened the session of Wednesday with an 
essay of no little value on the mooted question of “ Written Ex- 
aminations,” after which Prof. J. Baldwin, of the State Uni- 
versity, presented a paper on the “ Necessity of County Super- 
intendency.” The speaker boldly attacked and denounced the 
present law, which was passed at the last session of the Legis 
lature, and which abolishes the office of County Superintendent. 
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The paper provoked discussion, Pres. Read endorsing, Superin- 
tendent Monteith opposing the views of Prof. Baldwin. A 
paper on the “ Teaching of Natural Sciences to Primary and In- 
termediate schools,” was read by H. H. Straight, of Warrens- 
burg, and the report of the committee on “ Course of Study for 
High Schools” was received. 

The evening was occupied by the very eloquent and forcible 
address of Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer on the “ Uses of State School 
Fund.” The speaker was especially happy in showing that if 
Science without Religion is to be feared, Religion without Science 
is not less formidable. 

The first paper of Thursday was that of James Johonnot, of 
Warrensburg, “ Inductive Philosophy.” Mr. Johonnot discussed 
in an interesting and popular manner a variety of educational 
topics. 

The event of the day, if not of the énire session, was the ad- 
dress of Superintendent Harris, of St. Louis, on the “ Relation 
of Common Schools to High Schools and Colleges.” The 
speaker, though exhaustive and deeply philosophical, was par- 
ticularly felicitous in expression. Mr. Harris said, in intro- 
ducing a course of study by means of which the chasm at present 
existing between our lower and higher schools may be spanned, 
‘‘In laying out the course of study we mn-* bear in mind the 
two-fold division of the science of nature into the science of 
organic and that of inorganic nature, and the threefold division 
of the science of man into that of theoretical, practical and 
gsthetical man. The course of study in all its stages, from the 
lowest up to the highest, should have, at all times, each of these 
five divisions represented.” 

Discussion followed upon the Course of Study presented on 
Wednesday. The course of study as presented was not adopted ; 
later the whole subject was referred to a new Committee, of 
which Superintendent Harris was made chairman. 

A misunderstanding having grown out of the remarks of 
Superintendent Monteith on the paper of Mr. Baldwin, with 
reterence to the attitude toward common schools of the execu- 
tive officers of the State. Gov. Woodson, and Gov.-Elect Hardin 
were invited to define their respective positions in speeches 
before the convention; both gentlemen responded in person to 
the invitation and warmly advocated the cause of Free Schools. 
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Hon. R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent-Elect then pre- 
sented a thoughtful and earnest address, in which he discussed 
“ Questions Relating to the Welfare of our Common School 
System,” and proposed some remedies for existing evils. He 
pledged himself to use all effort to insure the restoration of the 
Jounty Superintendency, and meanwhile proposed a system of 
county organizations by means of which the coéperation of the 
different school districts with the State Superintendent might 
be more readily secured. 

The session of the evening opened with a fine address by Hon. 
J. V. C. Karnes, of Kansas City. The topic was Public Senti- 
ment; its treatment was characterized throughout by thorough 
knowledge of the points presented and by a most pleasing man- 
liness of tone. The session closed with briet addresses by 
members from different parts of the State on various suggested 
subjects. 

The next session of the Association will be held at Mexico, 
Audrain county. The officers elect are, President, J. M. Green- 
wood, of Kansas City ; Corresponding Secretary, H. H. Straight, 
of Warrensburg; Recording Secretary, A. C. Wardner; Treas- 
urer, L. H. Cheney, of Cape Girardeau. G. C. B. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


In addition to its regular annual reunion, the Normal School 
Association inaugurated, during the last school year, a series of 
meetings of a strictly pedagogical character. These meetings 
are held in the Session Room of the Board of Public Schools at 
ten o’clock A. M., on the first Saturday of each school-month. 
All persons interested in education are most cordially invited to 
attend, and the greatest freedom of debate is encouraged, 
Among the papers read before the Society, since its organiza- 
tion, have been many of great interest and value; while the sub- 
sequent discussions have brought about a free interchange of 
experience and of thought of more value, it that be possible, 
than the papers themselves. 

Two meetings of the Society have been held during the cur- 
rent school year. At the November meeting Mr. F. E. Cook 
addressed the Society, his topic being ‘Course of study in 
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Rhetoricals.” The address was supplementary to an interest- 
ing paper on the general subject of Rhetoricals read by Mr, 
Cook before the Association at its April meeting. In the dis- 
cussion following the address Misses Wright and Beeson, Messrs. 
Harris, Kimball, Soldan and Cook participated. 

At the December meeting a paper on the subject ot “ Calis- 
thenics ” was presented by Miss Rand, and an animated debate 
sprang up in which most of the members took part. 

The paper for the February meeting of the Society will be by 
Miss Grace C, Bibb—its subject: “ Place of English Grammar 
in a Course of Study.” G. C. B. 


THE PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 


The Pen and Pencil Club held its usual semi-monthly meeting 
at the residence of Mr. Simpkins, 1207 Dillon Street. The at- 
tendance was large, and the programme unusually interesting. 
On the easel was a new picture by Mr. Meeker; “A Moonrise 
and Sunset on Lake Pepin.” In spite of the difficulties of the 
situation, the lights and shadows were managed with wonderful 
effect, keeping all that harmony of tone for which this artist is 
so well known. The warm glow that the departing sun leaves 
on mountain, cloud, and tree, is in singular contrast with the 
cool light thrown by the rising moon across the lake. 

An Essay by Mrs. Lippman, entitled “ Notes of Foreign 
Travel,” was spicy and full of suggestion ; it touched upon the 
different customs, habits, and religious beliefs of various peo- 
ples. Its only fault was its brevity. 

Prof. Riley made some remarks upon the “ Habits of Carniv- 
orous Plants,” and added to the clearness and interest of his 
remarks, by charcoal sketches of the plants ip question. 

To the esthetic and intellectual succeeded a musical treat, 
and after this, there came a most excellent and most bountiful 
supper. After the supper, sociability was the “order of the 
day,” and this was enhanced by select readings, by Judge Eaton 
Mr. Hodges the President, and others. L. B. G. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


The regular annual meeting of the Academy of Science was 
held January 4th. Thereports of the various officers for the 
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preceding year were read, showing the cundition of the Society 
to be prosperous in finances and in membership. Pres’t Harris 
read, before the Academy, the annual address, giving a brief 
review of scientific progress for the past year. 

Prof. J. R. Gage presented to the Academy several curious 
specimens from the Moniteau County Coal formation. 

Prof. C. V. Riley, in reply to the expressed opinion that 
locust invasions are probably attributable to drouths, stated 
that in his judgment the two had no such relation. , The insects 
originate on the dry table lands of the Rocky Mountains, and 
are driven eastward by the prevailing west winds. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on the 18th inst., for the 
election of officers for the present year. B. ¥. 3B. D. 


. 


BAR ASSOCIATION, 


The Bar Association of St. Louis beld its regular [meeting 
January 4th, 1875. An unusual degree of interest was mani- 
fasted in the discussions of the various subjects pertaining to 
profession of law. The Association listened to a report of @ 
Special Committee, setting forth the purposes of the organiza- 
tion. The objects, as stated in the report, were to maintain the 
honor and dignity of the profession of law, to cultivate sovial 
intercourse among its members, and to promote legal science 
and the administration of justice. In order to protect the pro- 
fession from dishonor and the community from injustice, the 
Association will aim to admit none to enter into this noble pro- 
fession “but those of good moral standing and whose legal 
learning is adequate ;” and in order to carry out this object, 
the Association his two standing committees, one “On Griev- 


, 


ances,” and one “On Legal Education.” The report enjoins 
upon the members of the legal profession the duty of prepos- 
ing such measures as shall remedy the defects in our laws, and 
of shaping legislation so as to prevent the passage of crude and 
worthless enactments. 

One of the main objects that this Association proposes to ac- 
complish, is the faithful and impartial administration of justice 
according to law. This can be accomplished only ky the estab- 
lishment of tribunals adequate to try all cases that may occur, 
and by selecting the fittest persons to fill all judicial offices, 
Z. G. W. 
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Noticeable Articles in the Magazines and Re- 
views. 


Harper's for January contains a continuation of ‘* The Re- 
publican Movement in Europe,”’ by Sefior Castellar—in an ar- 
ticle upon the “ Religious Ideas of Germanic Peoples,” develop- 
ing the present German stand-point, that intolerant churches 
and modern liberties are absolutely incompatible. 


The Atlantic for January has an article by Gardner G. Hub- 
bard, upon our Post Office, in which is given the history of our 
postal system and pending measures for its improvement. 

This magazine for October, ’74, contains an‘ account of the 
Prussian scheme for Common School education. 


The Galaxy tor January, under the heading of Warlock of 
Windbags, by Junius Henri Browne, treats*us to a biographical 
sketch of Thomas‘{Carlyle, in which occurs a parallel between 
that philosopher and Emerson. 

“Corinna Confesses,” is the title of a poem by Howard 
Glyndon (formerly of this city) who sings the collision between 
worldly ambition and domestic affection. 


Lippincott’s—January, has a poem by the late T. Buchanan 
Read, and an article by R. Davey, on the Stage in Italy, which 
contains, especially, an interesting account of Salvini. 


Scribner’s—January. In this magazine, Major Powell com- 
mences an account of his remarkable exploration of the Cafions 
of Colorado. His first paper is devoted to an enumeration of 
those who composed the expedition and to “the start.” In this 
number is an interesting article on Spiritualism entitled, “A 
New Solution to an Old Problem.’’—*“ Saint and Sinner” is a 
poem by R. H. Stoddard, celebrating works rather than faith. 
In the poem “ Mount Tabor,” John Hay treats the same con- 
tent in a more pleasing form, contrasting the spirit and the deed, 
and imaging the Transfiguration. 


The International Review—January, contains an article by 
Judge Cooley, on the “Guarantee of Order and Republican 
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Government in the States,’ 
Executive interference. 


which treats of the legitimacy of 


The Old and New. In the editorial opening, the January 
number, is an excellent treatment of the subject of Centraliza- 
tion in our Government, of which we hear so much nowadays. 
“The Despot of To-day” (which is the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company), is the title of a profoundly interesting ar- 
ticle on Telegraphing. It favors the Government telegraph 
system. 


The Popular Science Monthly—January. In this number there 
isa valuable article on “ Crystallization and Molecular Forces,” 
by John Tyndall ; also a characteristic article of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s, entitled ‘The Emotions in Primitive Man,” and a sug- 
gestive essay on ‘ The Future of Chemistry,” by Prof. F. W. 
Clarke, of Cincinnati. ‘‘ Evolution in Ornament,” by Prof. 
C. Fred. Hartt, will be read with interest. 


The Quebec Journal of Education tor October and November, 
74, has for its chief articles, Physical Education; its neglect, 
effects and promotion. 


In The National Teacher tor November and December, ’74, is 
an article by Supt. Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., on 
“ Class Intervals in Graded Grammar Schools,” in which he 
takes exceptions to the system of promotions in St. Louis and 
Chicago. 


The New York State Educational Journal for November and 
December, 74, contains an article on A German Decision as to 
American Culture, from its German correspondent, (an Amer- 
ican lady from Alabama, who graduated at a Prussian Normal 
School), which gives an account of several strictures on Amer- 
ican culture. 


The American Educational Monthly—January, 1875, opens 
with a large wood-cut, representing “The Modern School- 
room,’’ which it describes in a six-page article, much to the 
discomfiture of ‘ ye ancient school-room.”—This is followed by 
a series of strong, brilliant, short articles on “ Educational 
Problems,” “ Teachers’ Salaries,” “How to Teach,” “Fresh 
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Air,” “Success and Failure,” “Govern your Temper,” etc., ete. 
This publication is now, as it has been for a number of years, 
in the foremost rank of educational periodicals, 


The Kindergarten Messenger—December, ’74.—By the an- 
nouncement on the cover of this useful periodical, we perceive, 
with regret, that Miss Peabody, the Editress, announces the nec- 
essity of stopping the Magazine, unless'the subscription list is 
doubled at once. Complete sets of the Magazine for last year, 
can be had at $1 each, and, from the beginning, July 1873, at 
$1.60 each. A sufficient sale of back numbers will make up the 
deficiency and continue the Magazine. We as ee 


In the Illinois School Master, January, ’75, Professor Hewitt, 
ot the Normal University, has an interesting article on “ Air,” 
treating it as atopic of Physical Geography. A very practical 
and suggestive article on “ The District School,” from Dr. Ed- 
wards, President of the Normal University; a fine extract is 
quoted on “ Early Normal Schools and their Teachers.” 


The Indiana School Journal—January, ’75, contains an excel- 
lent article on “The Philosophy of Punishment,” by Miss Delia 
A. Lathrop, the accomplished Principal of the Cincinnati Nor- 
mal School. Taking for her text a chapter from Rosenkranz’s 
“ Pedagogies,” she comments upon it in a very sensible way, 
and elucidates many profound thoughts. 


The Iowa School Journal—December, ’74, has an article on 
“ Stupids,” copied from the National Normal, in which it de- 
fends this unfortunate class of pupils, and urges that those slow, 
good-natured pupils, who have to labor very hard to acquire 
what little they learn, are more apt than other pupils to ac- 
quire, at the same time, habits of perseverance—will training 
in short—which render them successful in after life. 

The California Teacher—December, 74, has copied an article 
from Hailman’s ‘“‘ History of Pedagogy.” on Jobn Amos Co- 
menius, which will repay twice reading. F. E. C. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 






The Pennsylvania School Journal—Dec., 1874, Natural Science 
and Popular Education by Chas. F. Himes. As far as popular 
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education involves the development, direction, or control of the 
intellectual and moral faculties, it has been recognized as a good, 
or a8 a means to an end. America must have an American sys- 
tem of education. This must be the outgrowth of her peculiar 
ideas and wants; it must be the complement of all the other pe- 
culiar educational agencies at work among the masses, develop- 
ing and moulding the highest traits of national character. Na- 
tural Science is an educational! means in schools ot the lowest as 
well as of the highest grades. Its study could not but contrib- 
ute to mix thought with all labor, and to render it more pro- 
ductive. It would also have an elevating tendency, and impart 
fullness, completeness to the national character. It would open 
up new sources of pleasure and profit to the masses. 

The “A BC of Art,” by Gilbert Butler, F.S. A. We Amer- 
icans, who instinctively adore art, are ignorant of its principles, 
its language, its history, its veritable dignity, its true grace. 
This is because we have neglected art-education in our common 
schools. 

« The Bible is the School.” “Be careful to teach only those 
things upon whicb all denominations agree. The result will be, 
that the pupils are acquiring practical Christianity, and are 
growing better day by day. 

“The Finished Scholar,” by Pres. T. D. Woolsey. He must 
have a moral use for sogiety, love learning for its own sake, 
ought to be a contented, an independent and honest man. If 
such one appears, he raises the stagdard among the whole con- 
fraternity, who will thus feel what they owe to him and give 
him all deserved respect, 

“Johnny studies Botany,” by Adam Stevin. Keep your eyes 
open, and take notice of the different plants you see, and you 
will be better and better acquainted with them every year. 

Parent and Teacher, No. [V, by E. Schneider. The moral 
culture of the pupils ought to be equally near to the teacher’s 
heart as the mental culture. 

Editorial Department. Various interesting subjects. 


The Normal Monthly ( Millersville, Pa.,), December, 1874. 
Culture, II, Edw. Brooks. Cultures requires a true ideal and 
toil; it demands patience and courage; it should be harmonious 
and complete. 
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A voice from Arkansas. John C. Marski. The school-houses 
are very poor; the quality of the instruction accords with the 
appearance of the building. 

Prof. Robert Adrain. He is so well qualified to adapt his 
conversation to his company, that it is not unusual for him to 
render topics of abstract science interesting to any company 
among whom his lot may be cast. 

The Diophantine Analysis, Il, Artemas Martin. 

Our Language. The teachers of Lancaster passed the follow- 
ing resolution at their late Institute: “ Resolved, that English 
composition and drawing shall be included in the list of 
branches in a teacher’s certificate.” 

Kuglish Grammar. The pronoun it may be used to repre- 
sent a noun implied in a verb, and, thus used, may be put with 
the verb either as subject or as object. 

Drawing as a Means of Culture. Train the eye and hand. 

Solutions of Problems and Notes. 

Home Education. Parents should more fully appreciate the 
power of home culture, and so act and teach that their influence 
may forge golden chains which shall bind the hearts of their 
children to truth, virtue, honor, aud God. 

The Tools of Thought: 1, Reading and Writing; 2, Arithme- 
tie ; 8, Geography ; 4, Grammar; and 5, History. © 

Editorial Notes, Poems and Stories. + W. H.R. 


The Chicago Teacher, December, 1874. Contents: Editorial 
—Spiritual Torture and Corporal Punishment; Overwork ; 
Thoroughness of Examination necessary; Neglected duties of 
Teachers ; Synopsis: Doctor Clarke’s Article on the Building 
of a Brain; J. L. Pickard, Impressions of Eastern Schools; 
C. B. Stetson, Drawing in the P. S. [Epiror.] 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR NOTICE. 


Proceedings Sixth Annual Session American Philological As- 
sociation, 

lowa School Journal—December. 

A Statement of the Theory of Education in the U.S., as ap- 
proved by many Leading Educators.—(Bureau of Education.) 

The California Teacher—January. 
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Educational Notes and Queries—January. 


The Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


a Oo 


American Journal of Education—January. 
New England Journal of Education—January 2. 


Books Added to Public School Library. 


FINE ARTS AND POETRY. 


. Aldrich, 1. B. Cloth of Gold and other Poems. 

. Art pourtous (L). Encyclopédie de |’Art Industriel et Dé- 
coratif, 1870-1. 

. Brandon, R. & J. A. The Open Timber Roofs of the 
Middle Ages. 

. Cadorin, L. Terra-Cotta Architecture of Italy. 

. Calliat. Hétel-de-ville de Paris. 

. Campin, F. On the Construction of Lron Roofs. 

. Clement, C. E. Hand-book of Legendary and Mytholog- 
ical Art. 

. De Fleury, G. R. Les Monuments de Pise du Moyen Age. 
Atlas et texte. 


9. Desjardins, T. Monographie, de |’Hétel-de-ville de Lyon, 

10. Eastlake. Sir C. L. History of the Gothic Revival. 

11. Eastlake, Sir C. L. Contributions to the History of the 
Fine Arts. 

12. Fairholt, F. W. Dictionary of Terms in Art. 

13. Harcourt, A. The Shakespeare Argosy. 

14. Heaton, Mrs. C. Concise History of Painting. 

15. Heine, H. Ein neues Winter-marchen. 

16. Holland, J.G. The Mistress of the Manse. 

17. Holmes, O. W. Songs of Many Seasons. 

18. Journal de Menuiserie. 1863-70. 

19, Kalewala, Selections from. 

20. Lytton, Lord. Dramatic Works. 
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14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
. Butler, W. F. The Wild Northland. 





- Martial. Epigrams (in English). 
. Motifs de Décoration. 50 planches imprimées en couleur. 
. Neaves, Lord. The Greek Anthology. 

. Nesfield, W. E. Specimens of Mediwval Architecture. 

. Perry, N. After the Ball-and other Poems. 

. Petit, J. L. Architectural Studies in France. 

. Pfuor, R. Architecture, Décoration et Ameublement 


Epoque Louis XVI. 


. Phuor, R. Monographie du chateau de Heidelberg. 
. Pfuor, R. Monographie du palais de Fontainebleau. 
. Quiet Hours. A Collection of Poems. 

31. 


Recueil de Décoration et Attributs. 40 planches imprimées 
en couleur. 


. Recueil de cent planches extraites de L’ Art pour Tous. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Shaw, R. N. Architectural Sketches from the Continent. 
Taylor, Bayard. The Prophet. A Tragedy. 

Trowbridge, J.T. The Emigrant’s Story, and other Poems. 
Whittier, J.G: Hazel Blossoms. 


‘HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


. Abbott, J.S.C. Daniel Boone. 

. Abbott, J.S.C. Kit Carson. 

. Abbott, J.S.C. Captain William Kidd. 

. Abbott, J.S. C. David Crockett. 

. Abbott, J.S.C. Miles Standish. 

. Abbott, J.S. C. Peter Stuyvesant. 

. Acrelius, I. History ot -New Sweden. 

. Adams, C. K. Democracy and Monarchy in France. 

. Adams, J. Quincy. Memoirs. 

. Anderson, R. B. America not discovered by Columbus. 
. Bancrott, G. History of the United States. Vol. X. 

. Barthelémy, Abbe. ‘Travels of Anacharsis the Youn ger. 
. Besant, W. The French Humorists from the XIIth to the 


XIXth Centuries. 

Bevan, W. L. Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography. 
Blake, E. V. Arctic Experiences. 

Bryant, W.C. Picturesque America. 

Bryce, James. The Holy Roman Empire. 
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. Clodd, Edw. The Childhood of the World. 

. Cox, G. W. The Crusades. 

. Curtius, E. The History of Greece. 

. Custer, G. A. My Life on the Plains. 

. DeLietde, J. The Great Dutch Admirals. 

. Denman, First Lord. Memoirs. 

. Féa, C. Description de Rome. 

26. Freeman, Ed. A. General Sketch of History. 

. Freeman, Ed. A. Old English History. 

. Frost, Mrs. J. B. The Rebellion in the United States. 


Vol. I. 


Froude, J. A. The English in Ireland in the XVIIIth 
Century. 


. Gardiner, S. R. The Thirty Years’ War. 

. Gautier, Th. A Winter in Russia. 

. Gibbon, E. & S. Ockley. The Saracens. 

. Helps, Sir A. Life and Labors of Mrs. Brassey. 

. Humboldt, Alex. von. Life. By Lowenberg and others. 

5. Hunt, W. History of Italy. 

. Hurst, John T. Life and Literature in the Fatherland. 

. Ihne, W. History of Rome. 

. Lenormant & Chevallier. Ancient History of the East. 

. Lewis, Ch. T. History of Germany from the Earliest 


Times. 


. Macarthur, Margaret. History of Scotland. 
. Maceuen, M. Celebrities of the Past and Present. 
. MacGahan, J. A. Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fal 


of Khiva. 


. Palgrave, F. History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

. Parkman, F. The Old Regime in Canada. 

5. Peake, Eliz. History of the German Emperors. 

. Recollections of Eton. By an Etonian. 

. Seebohm, F. The Era of the Protestant Revolution. 

. Lime, J. History of Germany. 

. Steffens, H. German University Life. 

. Stoddard, R. H. Anecdote Biographies of Thackeray and 


Dickens. 


. Stoddard, R. H. Personal Reminiscences of Barham, Har- 


ness and Hodder. 


2. Stubbs, W. Constitutional History of England. Vol. I. 
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53. Taylor, B. Egypt and Iceland in the year 1874. 

54. Thompson, Edith. History of England. 

55. Trotter, L. J. History of India. 

56. Williams, H. W. Select Views in Greece. 

57. Wordsworth, Dorothy. Recollections of a Tour made in 
Scotland, A. D., 1803. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


. Backus, I. J. Shaw’s New History of English Literature. 
Bell, A. M. Visible Speech. 

- Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica. 

. Botta, A. L. Hand-book of Universal Literature. 
Bridge, Christina. History of French Literature. 

. Carpenter, J. E. Public School Speaker and; Reader. 

. Channing, W. E. Correspondence with Lucy Aikin. 
8. Clark, A. Bibliographical Dictionary. 

9. Clark, A. Bibliographical Miscellany. 

10. Frére, J. H. Works in Prose and Verse. 

11. Gostwick & Harrison. Outlines of German Literature, 
12. Half Hours with the Best French Authors. 

13. Johnson, R. Little Classics. 

14. Naaké, J.T. Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

15. Newman, J. H. Essays, Critical and Historical. 

16. Rabelais’ Works. Illustrated by Doré. 
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Sin! RouaPabltd by Bahar 


HOBART’S HELPS TO SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
SERIES 1 


Bach box contains 500 checks of one credit, 125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of twenty- 
five credits, 20 elegant reward cards, and 5 beautiful chromos. Price of set complete. $1 5° 


SERIES 2. 
Contains the same one credit, five credit and twenty-five credit tickets as the above, and 40 
fine chromos of Landscapes, Figures and Flowers, mounted on card board, 4x5% in- 
ches, the reverse of each chromo bearing a certificate for 100 credits . Price of set...$2 $0 


SERIES 3. 


Gontains the same credit tickets as series 1 and 2, and 40 chromos of Landscapes, Figures 


and Flowers, with Certificate of Fifty C redits, and also ro large Chromos of Land- 
scapes, mounted on card board ~— inches, with Certificate of Sne Hundred Credits 


Price of set complete 


sane oo 
Additional Checks of one credit, per 100 10 
NS IEE LOL O EEN 25 
Tickets of twenty- RN ngs cherstuee ene 75 
Chromos, 4x5} inches, with 100 credit certificate, per, ° a ee eee * 50 
Ghromos, same size, with 50 5° 


REWARD CARDS. 
Reward Cards, in colors : | Reward Cards, in colors with embossed 


Mo. 1, per package..... 


(sax ewaa ves os ornaments 

No. 2, per package.... .. hk daieten an ae No. 5, per package............ jiuenwmen 1§ 
Nx EL oxethscdannedaedians to | No.6, oD . ieebteeehtonmanennene 15 
No. 4, per package on ‘ ...02 %23¢| No. 7, © ___pntbeceendecenseoneses 15 


Gold Reward Cards, brinted in gold, and embellished with fine chromo vignettes, 
10 cards in a package: 





Mo. 9, per package nenenncts -sseee. 15] No. 16, per package be) 
——— S  neasssnpensens .-.. 20] No. 20, bi x» 
No. 11, TD  NeesAS +s eNeneebaesue 20 | No. 23, - Sad 
No. 15, ; jc ncnnahaienet osnioes Se 
LARGE CHROMO REWARDS, MOUNTED ON CARD BOARD, 4x5% INCHES. 
Wo. 25, Landscapes (assorted) per: doz.. 50 | No. 28, Flowers, (assorted) per doz.. 50 
No. 26, Figures, «++. §0] No. 30, Fairies and Flowers, ‘‘ ; 
No. 27, Birds, = ** 4... 50] No. 32, Guardian Angels, a 
Ro. 40, Large Chromos, mounted on heavy card board, gx11 inches, including Fine Land- 
scapes and other subjects, Pee NE iorcns Ssubasneantvascsscdewedendeesseaccsanwens oo 


Teacher's Daily Register, size 1 


size 2. ISKACES RECESS» semaeetaccbeane sewn 

- a - SE iis osnnkti6dns what ae erlabe dene s caaomnaeadek Cekenn 
I i Doo as wc a cin Ub bw ae mcs eipaedid Se lee 
i Cn Min «cas cadthbsmecsanekneh¥e keene cvenedseuaademacesana enna seiwiitas 
District Record Book. . 


I Oh IN i aun wc sndendies te cus ovuwesedieenss omens 
District Order Book on Incidental and Building Funds . 
Ale CN 55556 oabdd cod coceas <b Giwaseussdcdheeswesoonsseeaenaeesoue 
Monthly Reports, No. 1, (a) with printed list of Common School studies, per 100 
Monthly Reports, No. 1, (B) same studies, also Algebra and Physiology 
only Reports, No. 2, with blank space for High School studies 

onthly Reports, No. 3, with one line only for Scholarship. ................. 
Monthly Reports, No. 4, old form, with full list of studies 
ON nc cntansccsacasdbacneasts 
School Mottoes, 20 in set, per set . 
PD RSET ORIN, DOE GUID, 050 cc ccccceces -cosceccescceesceccoescessosoccssses 
Biinois gene Schedule, per quire 










Teachers’ Tostitute Certificates, per 100 
Books of Teachers’ Certificates 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


E. F. HOBART & 00., 615 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Speculative Philosophy 


FOR 1875, 
INCREASED IN SIZE, 
PRICE THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


SINGLE NUMBER 785 CTS. 


— i  — 


This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 

It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original 
articles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its 
departments. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum ; single number, 75 cents. 

The eight volumes already published can be obtained of the E:litor at $2 per 
volume in numbers, or $3 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to 
supply all orders, the first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols, I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5. 

Vol. III, Vol. 1V, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 
each. Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JOURNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy 
im itself. 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, 
Rosenkranz, Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, 
Freudelenburg, Treutowski, Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 

The following Works, reprinted from the JouRNAL, are for sale at the prices 
affixed (prepaid by mail) : 

Hece.’s First PRINCIPLE, translated and accompanied with Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes by Wm. T. Harris...... En ee ee reer $0.25 

ROSENKRANZ’S PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM,OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDU 
CATION, translated by Anna C. Brackett,,........Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1,50 

Four LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, 


Eke: Eig ROS OE FRG SU Bi cscnicsccasqnicnesincesssncsenccesinen - 

INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND Locic, by A. Vera, 
Professor of Philoscphy in the University of Naples,............-+ceeees 1.00 
Address, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398.) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AN EVIL AND ITS CURE. 


A Distinguished Teacher Writes as Follows: 


“There is a great deal of time and labor expended in the study of ‘Grammar’ in our schools 
fer which noadequate good is obtained. The object ef the study is ‘to write and s the 
Bnglish Language correctly ;’ but an examinatien of classes that have been ‘through the book’ 
would show that the attainment of this object is of too rare occurrence. Teachers labor assi- 
duously ; their classes can parse glibly ; they can determine the nicest distinctions in the classifi- 
cation of words; they can diagram and ae, and tell whether an element is of the first 
second or third class; and yet, with all these accomplishments, they may not be capable of 
writing a page of English without making many errors. 

‘* The fruitlessness of the old-time grammar seems te have created a general desire among 
thinking teachers for a clearer, simpler and more objective method of teaching English than 
that in commen use. 

**Prof. William Swinton is the first author to recognize this want—the first to aban- 
don the worn-out, worthless technicalities of ‘the ancients,’ and to substitute therefor the ac- 
tual study of the English speech in all its simplicity, beauty and force. 

**In the use of Pref. Swinton’s ‘Language Series,’ I clearly see the cure for the evil of 
wrong teaching from which our Mother ‘l engue has so long suffered.”” 





SWINTON ’s 


LANCQUAGE SERIES 


Though published less than one year, have been adopted, in whole or in part, in 
the following 


LARGE CITIES: 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
GALESBURG, ILL. 
DENVER, COL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
WINCHESTER, VA. 
NATCHEZ, MISS. 
VICKSBURG, MISS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
CONCORD, N. H. 
AUGUSTA, ME. 
MUSCATINE, IOWA. 
IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
SACRAMENTO,CAL. 
KEY WEST, FLA. 


And in thousands of smaller towns and cities in every State in the Unien. 


Language Primer.................. 
= Lesso: 


Lan e eee 
School Composition 


Progressive Grammar 





Retail. Introductory. Exchange. 
40c, 27c. ° 20c. 


50c. 34e. 25e. 
50c. 34c. 25e. 
75e. 50c. 38e. 


SPECIMEN Copiks cheerfully furnished to Trustees or teachers whe desire 
to examine the books with a view to their introduction, on applicatien to 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


No. 18 West Washington Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Peard’s Folding Lid School Desk. 


There is no desk that closes as compac ly 
and conveniently —e as it «dues, 
ches of space, and 


when folded, only ten in 
securing passage-ways between the desks of 
- twoand a half feet. When folded as Settee 
the seating capacity is one-third greater than 
that of the common styles. 
They are made of the best kiln-dried cherry 
lumber, elegant in finish, and are perfectly 
simple in construction No machinery about 
them, as in every other style of folding desk. 
The easiest to set up. 
Peard’s Desk—Open Peard’ » Dock Folded, 


Monteith’s New Series Wall Maps, 
BLACK-BOARD SLATING, GLOBES, CHARTS, &c. 


—WE WILL SELL— 


Furniture and Apparatus as Cheap as any House in the Country, 


ADDRESS, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
708 &710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST “se. 
ECLECTIC = 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES] 


MecGuffey’s Speller 
McGuffey’s Readers 
Ray’s Arithmetics 
White’s Arithmetics 
Harvey’s Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s History 


Ra Send for Catalogue of these and other Text-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 
CINCINNATI : NEW YORK. 
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The MEDAL FOR MERIT was awarded the Eclectic 
Educational Series at the VIENNA WORLD'S EXPO- 


SITION, 1878. 
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